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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


A QUESTION OF JURISDICTION 
Mental hygiene will receive a steadily 
increasing amount of attention in the next 
few years. Of this there can be no doubt. 
The time will come when the program for 
mental health will be as systematic and 
many-sided as that for physical well-being 
is now. Who is to be responsible for it? 
At present the physicians, particularly 
those with leanings toward psychiatry, are 
inclined to claim jurisdiction. There are 
two very good reasons why they should 
do so. In the first place, matters pertain- 
ing to mental adjustment are generally re- 
garded as pathological. Most people are 
“‘well’’ mentally; just a few are unbal- 
anced, maladjusted, in danger of becoming 
irresponsible and hence in need of a doctor. 
To connect the notion of mental ill-health 
with a person is to cast a reflection upon 
him. One refers to such things discreetly. 
The affair is mysterious and not to be men- 
tioned openly like liver complaint or indi- 
gestion. In short, mental conditions are 
still in the realm of superstition, and only 
as sound knowledge as to such states is ob- 
ained and disseminated will they be res- 
ued from it. 
In the second place, few educators have 
acquainted themselves with so much of in- 
formation on the subject as is now avail- 


able. Few untechnical books on this theme 
have as yet been published, conventional 
courses in psychology occupy the time of 
the student in normal school and college, 
and there has been so far little discussion 
of this issue in professional meetings. 

Nevertheless, such objectives as ‘‘char- 
acter development,’’ ‘‘constructive dis- 
cipline,’’ ‘‘morale,’’ ‘‘adaptation of in- 
struction to the individual,’’ and the like 
can never be reached without employing 
the principles and technique of mental 
hygiene. Character in any legitimate sense 
of the word means a multitude of tenden- 
cies to act, in certain ways in certain 
situations. The character builder must 
necessarily proceed in terms of these spe- 
cific tendencies, must know the meaning of 
individual acts, and how various tenden- 
cies to act can be modified. Nor is it a 
question merely as to badness, weakness, 
serious lack of control—traits of a definitely 
negative character unfitting the individual 
to get on in the social groups to which he 
belongs; it is still more a question of help- 
ing each person to attain to his possibilities. 
One may be well enough but not strong. 
He may not need medicine and yet require 
more exercise. The mental life of children 
requires care and oversight just as their 
physical life does. 
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This is not chiefly a task for doctors of 
medicine or professional mental healers. It 
is the work of the principal and teachers 
of a school. Just as schools have worked 
out comprehensive ‘‘health’’ programs, 
including examinations, supervision, teach- 
ing, sanitation, and accounting, in which 
the codperation of parents, nurses, doctors, 
school visitors, and community agencies is 
sought, so schools must attack the problem 
of mental health. A large part in the actual 


earrying out of the program must be per. 
formed by the classroom teachers, who 
must be trained for the work. In the nature 
of the case, mental hygiene cannot be the 
exclusive concern of the medical profession, 
To treat it so is to give a wrong perspective 
and at the same time to fail in securing for 
the children of the schools those inestimable 
benefits that the science of the mind is be- 
ginning to be in a position to bestow. 


J. F. H. 


AN ANALYSIS OF INSTRUCTIONAL HANDICAPS 
WITHIN A UNIVERSITY? 


J. M. Hucues 


Professor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


The effectiveness of instruction within a 
university frequently may be lowered be- 
cause of the continued presence of remedi- 
able instructional handicaps. The causes 
and sources of such hindrances to teaching 
are often varied and complex. Frequently 
the remedy, even though simple and 
obvious, cannot be prescribed by a single 
individual in authority. Sometimes a basic 
policy of a whole department or of several 
departments becomes involved over what 
might appear to be the removal of a single 
impediment to instruction. It is not un- 
usual, under the condition of university 
organization, to find an instructor who will 
endure an easily remediable handicap for a 
considerable length of time rather than 
take the trouble to report the matter to 
some one in direct authority. The difficulty 
seems to be that there is no way by which 
either the faculty or the administrative 


officials can become conscious of the exact 
nature of instructional handicaps. Once 
these hindrances are located and definitized, 
procedures to remove them can be in- 
augurated. Improvement of instruction 
would be expected, therefore, to be a sub- 
sequential result to a handicap analysis. 

A study of handicaps to instruction 
within a university such as we shall here 
report will go a long way toward bringing 
both the faculty and the administrative 
officials of a university to a consciousness 
of the possibilities of remedial work that 
ean be done, once a systematic effort is 
made to discover the true status of instrue- 
tional conditions. That is, knowing spe- 
cifically what the handicaps are makes 
possible an allocation of responsibility for 
their removal. The following is the report 
of an attempt to make such an analysis. 

The purpose of this study was to survey 


1 This study is taken from a Committee Report on the ‘‘ Effectiveness of Instruction in the First Two 
Years of the University,’’ made by the committee to the Board of Deans of Northwestern University. 
The phase of the study which dealt with ‘‘ Handicaps to Instruction’’ is reported herewith by the Com- 
mittee chairman, with the permission of Dean R. A. Kent of the College of Liberal Arts and Chairman 
of the Board of Deans at the time the study was inaugurated. 
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the handicaps to instruction on the Evan- 
ston campus of Northwestern University. 


THE METHOD USED 


A simple survey method was used. The 
information was obtained by questionnaire 
and personal conference. The handicaps 
studied were arranged under five heads, 
those due to 


1. Personnel enrolled in class sections. 

. Misplaced instructional interests. 

. Inadequacy of physical equipment. 

. Miscellaneous causes. 

. Difficulties and obstacles to any plan of 
effective supervision. 


oF w DO 


Two methods were used to get the data 
for (1). The instructors simply listed the 
number of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
seniors, and graduate students enrolled in 
each class section taught by them. From 
these data was derived the degree of mix- 
ture within class sections. Then the course 
prerequisites were studied to find just what 
grades of students might theoretically be 
admitted to any course or class section. This 
revealed the cause of the mixture within 
the class sections. 

Under (2) the instructors were asked 
to indicate, first, their preference with re- 
gard to grades of instruction—that is, 
whether they would prefer graduate to 
undergraduate instruction, upperclass to 
underclass instruction, ete., and, second, the 
ideal division of time they would prefer 
between instruction and research. 

For (3) and (4) the instructors were 
asked simply to list handicaps to instruc- 
tion which they found occurring under 
either of these classifications. 

Data for (5) were obtained by question- 
naire from the heads of departments and 
from the Deans of the University. 

A brief treatment of the data obtained 
under each of these five headings may re- 
veal both the nature of the data obtained 


and the possible application that could be 
made of such results toward the improve- 
ment of instruction within the University. 


PERSONNEL OF CLASS SECTIONS 


The grades of students within class sec- 
tions were studied for every section taught. 
Considerable variation in mixture of dif- 
ferent sections was found. Something of 
the nature of the averages of the situations 
on the Evanston campus is revealed by the 
data shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


THe NuMBER AND PER CENT OF CLASSES 
Enro.uine 1, 2, 3, 4, ano 5 








Grades of Students * 








Number of Number of | Per Cent of 
Grades of Classes Classes 
Students Enrolling Enrolling 

Rech tniaecimmtaw’s 74 15.9 
Miknwdeniacenns 81 17.3 
Mies asi ateaue ed 145 31.0 
Rasta tear 138 29.4 
EE Petre eae 30 6.4 











* The term ‘‘grades’”’ refers to year classifications, t.e., 
freshman, sophomore, junior, senior, and graduate. 

It appears from these data that 67 per 
cent of the class sections have more than 
two grades of students enrolled in them. 
If grade of student means anything with 
respect to advancement, it would be ex- 
pected that the presence in a freshman 
class section of senior and graduate stu- 
dents would be a genuine handicap to in- 
struction. If the instruction is planned 
for freshmen it might be suited neither 
to the abilities nor to the interests of the 
more advanced students. 

One might draw a false inference from 
the above data if he assumed that a class 
section is mide up of anything like an 
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equal number of all grades of students. 
The better thing to do is to find the exact 
situation with respect to each section. For 
instance, three class sections showed a mix- 
ture of grades of students as follows: one 
had an enrollment of 26 freshmen, no 
sophomores, 2 juniors, and one senior; a 
second had 45 freshmen, 8 sophomores, 4 
juniors, and one senior; a third had 90 
freshmen, 40 sophomores, 25 juniors, 10 
seniors, and one graduate student. Ob- 
viously, the degree of mixture is quite 
different in these three classes and the 
teaching situation is likewise very different. 

Now courses can be classified as well as 
students, and the above situation, which 
differs from department to department, 
may be a direct result of the policy of any 
department with respect to the classifica- 
tion of courses offered by it. The bulletin 
will generally reveal the departmental 
policy as to the classification of students 
that may enroll in a single class section. 
Thus, at Northwestern, the introductory 
(A) course in one department is open only 
to freshmen; in another, to freshmen and 
sophomores; in another, to freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors; in another, to sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors. Eight depart- 
ments list the beginning (A) course as 
open to all students. 

Departmental policy which admits all 
grades of students to the introductory 
courses not only may make possible but may 
actually encourage a situation whereby a 
elass section is made up of a very 
heterogeneous group of students. 


MISPLACED INSTRUCTIONAL INTERESTS 


The preferences of the faculty with re- 
spect to instructional interests may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Of 132 faculty members reporting, only 
18, or 13.6%, preferred undergraduate in- 
struction to upperclass instruction, while 
41, or 31%, preferred graduate instruction. 
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As far as instructional interests are con. 
cerned, it appears that the interests of 
members of the staff are primarily con. 
cerned with upperclass and graduate in- 
struction, while the greatest demand for in- 
struction within the university lies in the 
first two years. 


INADEQUACY OF PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


Instructors simply listed the specific 
handicaps to their instruction which would 
come under the four classifications: library, 
classroom, equipment, and miscellaneous. 
These were then classified by depart- 
ments—since some may be peculiar to a 
department—and for the university as a 
whole. Any list will be peculiar to the 
university in which the study is made. It 
is likely that some handicaps will be listed 
over and over again. Many of the handi- 
caps are easily removed once they become 
known, and the responsibility for their re- 
moval is allocated. Because of the nature 
of university administration and of the 
multiplicity of teaching situations, handi- 
caps may be both numerous and serious 
without being brought to the attention of 
an official who may be in position to 
alleviate the condition. 


MISCELLANEOUS CAUSES 


This source of handicaps resulted in a 
large list. As a rule the handicaps re- 
ported by an instructor under this heading 
were peculiarly his own or limited to his 
department. In some cases handicaps re- 
ported were serious enough to call for im- 
mediate action. Usually the conditions 
reported under this heading were much 
more personal in nature than were those 
reported under the other classifications. 


SUPERVISION 


How to help an instructor in a university 
to improve his instruction by positive meas- 
ures is a most perplexing problem. The 




















data on supervision were obtained largely 
by questionnaires returned by heads of de- 


partments. The data can be summed up 
very briefly, namely, that most adminis- 
trators believe there is a need in the uni- 
versity for a program of supervision; that 
there is, however, practically no agreement 
as to what the program shall be; and that 
there is almost unanimous agreement that 
effective means which may be employed in 
improving instruction in a university are, 
at present, undeveloped. 


SUMMARY 


Some results of the inquiry that was 
answered by department heads may be of 
interest. They are therefore briefly sum- 
marized. 

Senior men of the faculty occasionally 
visit the classes of instructors new to the 
department in 72% of the departments. 
The success of a new instructor is judged 
in a number of ways, chief among which 
are interviews with students, discussing 
a new teacher with other members of the 
staff, noting the grades assigned by him, 
and observing the work done by his ad- 
vanced students. Where sections of a sub- 
ject are taught by different men, the course 
is based on prescribed content in 78% of 
the departments. In 72% of the depart- 
ments, regular conferences of the in- 
structors giving the course are held. Some 
department heads seek to improve instruc- 
tion by encouraging new members of the 
staff to publish and by recommending to 
those without the most advanced degrees 
the pursuance of courses which lead to the 
highest degree. 
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All in all, it seems that, although there is 
some conscious effort made to help in- 
structors in the university to improve in- 
struction, there is no very well-defined 
program nor are there very many pro- 
eedures which are entirely satisfactory 
from the viewpoint of the administrator of 
a department. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The study shows that instruction within 
a university promises to be improved by the 
itemization of negative influences and by a 
program for the removal of influences 
which appear to be remediable. It further 
reveals the status, almost the absence, of 
means of improving instruction which are 
deemed by the university administrator as 
sufficiently satisfactory to be employed by 
him. 

The actual removal of negative influences 
should, in many cases, lead into constructive 
channels and sometimes into unexpected 
and unexplored fields. For instance, an 
attempt to classify courses with respect to 
grades of students leads at once to curric- 
ulum problems of a very grave nature. 
Any reclassification is bound to lead to 
far-reaching curriculum change. Once a 
program to improve instruction within a 
university is initiated, the whole set-up of 
the university becomes affected. A simple 
and somewhat superficial study as here 
reported will, therefore, reveal the grave 
need for many intensive studies which must 
be initiated and of reorganizations which 
must be effected before a very far-reaching 
attempt to improve instruction within a 
university can avail much. 





CHARACTER TRAINING IN SCHOOL 


JoHN J. Lortus 


Principal of School No. 80, Coney Island, New York 


The problem of character training is be- 
coming more and more important. The 
prevalence of crime, the disregard for law, 
the craving for thrills, the fondness for dis- 
play, the promiscuity of modern housing 
and travel, the broadeasting of scandals 
and sensations by the daily press, the spicy 
magazine, the theater and the screen, the 
increase of public drinking, smoking and 
petting, and the spread of drug addiction— 
all enter into the problem. 

The home and the church seem unable to 
deal properly with the situation. Munici- 
palities, finding their corrective institutions 
crowded, are seeking preventive methods. 
It is estimated that only a small per cent 
of the population has any regular religious 
affiliation. Prison wardens report that 
eighty to ninety per cent of the inmates 
have had no religious instruction. The tre- 
mendous increase in the continuation 
schools gives some indication of the great 
numbers of children who leave school to 
go to work before the school has had time 
to shape their character. 

Educators are accepting more and more 
of the responsibility for dealing with this 
situation. The curriculum makers are giv- 
ing more and more emphasis to moral edu- 
cation, and several syllabuses have been 
prepared throughout the country. Many 
codes, organizations, and devices have been 
introduced. There is a great difference of 
opinion as to just what is the proper type 
of character education, how much of it to 


give, whether it shall be direct or indirect, 
1 


No 


and whether religious instruction shall play 
any part in it. 

An understanding of the philosophy un- 
derlying the curriculum at Publie School 
80, Coney Island, will aid in the apprecia- 
tion of its program of character training. 
The big task in this school is learning, not 
teaching. The emphasis is on experiences 
rather than indoctrination. The basis of 
the curriculum is an organization of the 
environment, activities, ideals, attitudes, 
and concepts around the seven Major Ob- 
jectives of Education promulgated in 1918 
by the Committee on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association in its effort to set up a 
working definition and program of educa- 
tion for democracy. 

These major objectives are: Sound 
Health, Worthy Home Membership, Voca- 
tional Insight and Guidance, Efficient Citi- 
zenship, Wise Use of Leisure Time, Char- 
acter Training, and Command of the 
Fundamental Processes. Public School 80 
has segregated and added two more: Ac- 
cident and Fire Prevention and Training 
in Thrift. The program adopted for each 
of these was based on a survey of the in- 
terests and needs of the pupils, the home, 
and the community. 

The point of view taken at Public School 
80 is fundamental. Those who organize 
schools on the vertical basis of subject mat- 
ter and school studies get only incidental 
results in these major objectives. On the 
other hand, those who organize their schools 


- Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, 
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on the horizontal basis of typical present 
and forward-looking activities and experi- 
ences and attitudes meet every present 
need and at the same time interpret, enrich, 
apply, and validate the so-called subject 
matter. Common observation and recent 
scientific investigation prove that the world 
makes little use of the subject matter and 
schoolroom procedures to which schools de- 
vote most of their time and energy. On the 
contrary, there is no time in the present or 
future life of the child when the world and 
nature do not make increasing demands for 
right attitudes, insights, and skills under 
each of the major objectives. This philos- 
ophy indicates the approach to the prob- 
lems of character training at Public School 
80. 

Character education in one sense in- 
cludes all the major objectives. In another 
sense it is a very specific problem for pub- 
lic schools. Bonser says, ‘‘The primary 
problem is in providing experiences 
through which character may grow... . 
It is an integration of habits, attitudes, 
ideals, and knowledge operating together 
in determining the conduct of daily life. 
. .. The other phase of the [character] 
curriculum problem is provision for culti- 
vating the habit of right thinking through 
to a satisfactory conclusion any question 
offering optional courses of conduct ,.. 
and ... for profiting vicariously from the 
experiences of others.’’ 

Such a conception of character train- 
ing carries with it certain important im- 
plications. 

1. The machinery of character training 
must be simple, unostentatious, di- 
rect, and continuous. Good character 
is caught rather than taught. The 
wholesome daily environment is 
more potent than occasional elabo- 
rate pageantry. Any of the so-called 
orders of knighthood and others with 
similar titles seem foreign to our 


democratic ideals and have fre- 
quently been found to rate low when 
scientific tests have been applied to 
them. The attention is too often on 
the machinery and the incentives 
rather than on the acquisition of 
good habits. 


. It should put the problem of dis- 


cipline directly up to the child him- 
self. It should make him intro- 
spective. It should lead him to real- 
ize his own weaknesses, set his own 
goals, and check his own progress. 
It should be based on good will and 
understanding. 


. It should set up definite standards of 


conduct that have the same meaning 
to the teacher, the child, and the 
supervisor. It should aim to min- 
imize the influence of the teacher’s 
temperament in the evaluation of 
conduct and substitute a scheme in 
which a pupil knows definitely how 
much success he may reasonably 
aspire to. 


. It should be based on a positive, con- 


structive policy and not on negations 
or threats. 


. It should aim at the problem child 


and the normal child rather than the 
type of child who will respond bril- 
liantly to any type or scheme of char- 
acter training. This type should not 
be exploited at the cost of the others. 


. It should depend to a large degree 


on a sound program of self-govern- 
ment and student control of the 
larger activities and responsibilities 
of the school and a conscious train- 
ing in intelligent leadership and fol- 
lowership. 


. It should capitalize the force of pub- 


lie opinion. 


. It should train children in making 


choices and looking ahead to antici- 
pate consequences. 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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. It should train children to set a high 


value on a promise and on their 
sense of honor. 

It should place responsibility for 
success in growth of character and 
overcoming defects on the pupil, the 
parent, and the community as well 
as upon the teacher and the princi- 
pal. 

It should aim at dynamic discipline, 
which functions outside of class and 
the school and utilizes the community 
resources. 


. It should make some use of direct 


moral instruction, but it must depend 
more on environment, atmosphere, 
good example, inspiration, codpera- 
tion, good will, and public expecta- 
tion. It has to some extent the point 
of view of the Ethical Culture School 
regarding direct moral instruction. 
It aims to furnish a unified concep- 
tion of good character rather than 
a haphazard one not acquired in an 
orderly fashion. 

It should set up concepts of dis- 
cipline not through dogmatic or 
didactic methods but by the case 
method, and a critical discussion of 
characters and problems encountered 
in the history or biography study of 
the grade, in fairy tales, fables, leg- 
ends, Bible stories, poems, novels, 
and plays. In this way it can pro- 
vide vicarious as well as actual ex- 
periences from which to draw infer- 
ences and make decisions. 

The methods of teaching other sub- 
jects are significant for character 
training. Through the proper and 
planned conduct of daily lessons 
pupils may lyarn and practice clean- 
liness, punctuality, accuracy, hon- 
esty, system, alertness, etc. 

It should make a strong appeal to 
the emotions through the apprecia- 


16. 


tive study of literature, history, biog- 
raphy, human geography, and musie, 
It should make abundant use of 
visual aids and dramatizations and 
other means of providing vicarious 
typical experiences. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


All of these things are consciously pro- 
vided for in the program at Public School 
80. Every teacher has a copy of the fol- 
lowing specific objectives adopted by the 
faculty, codperatively after a survey of the 
special needs of the school, the home, and 


the community. 


The teachers consider as 


many lessons as possible from this point of 
view and note in their plan books the ob- 
jectives that are providing the point of 


view 
son. 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


. To find a _ basis 


and the secondary goal of the les- 


To set up standards and goals of 
conduct. 
To capitalize the force and influence 
of public opinion and public ex- 
pectation. 


. To give children some disposition 


towards character analysis and prac- 
tice in it. 


. To induce children to overcome as- 


certained weaknesses. 


. To lead them to assume responsibility 


for growth of character. 

for intelligent 
progress in character building each 
term. 


. To capitalize a pupil’s ‘‘word’’ and 


his promise. 


. To make discipline dynamic, carry- 


ing over into the home and the street. 


. To make pupils realize the advan- 


tage and responsibility of setting a 
good example. 

To induce and aid parents to codp- 
erate intelligently with the school in 
character building activities. 

To set up activities and responsibili- 
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ties that will divert tendencies to dis- 
order. 

12. To provide a report card for the up- 
per grades that will inform a child 
of his character needs and progress. 
To base the ratings in the lower 
grades on a similar procedure and 
make the card a stimulus and help 
as well as a mere record of progress. 

13. To utilize the influence of the older 
boys and girls of strong personalities 
by means of a Big Brother and Big 
Sister organization to exercise indi- 
vidual supervision of problem chil- 
dren in the lower grades. 

14. To expose children to the influence 
and inspiration of the lives of great 
men and women with special study 
of their childhood opportunities, am- 
bitions, and handicaps. 

15. To secure the codperation of the local 
churches, newspapers, civic organiza- 
tions, police, and social workers. 

16. To make the school paper a definite 
constructive foree for character de- 
velopment. 

17. To make use of visual aids. 


To carry out these specific objectives we 
set up a variety of classroom procedures, 
elub and assembly projects, and school ac- 
tivities. The method of rating conduct on 
the monthly reports is typical of the atti- 
tudes and activities at Public School 80. 

In the lower grades the various groups of 
teachers adopted in conference certain 
character traits desirable for their grades. 
In each class the children adopt four or 
five of these desirable positive traits and 
agree that any child who is strong in all of 
them gets A in conduct. Those who qualify 
in all but one can get B and so on. In this 
way children are led to analyze conduct, sec 
their own goals, and participate in the 
social evaluation of conduct. 

Similarly in the upper grades on depart- 
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mental program a printed card is used. 
This contains a list of fifteen desirable 
character traits which were adopted by the 
students. At the beginning of each month 
every child selects ten in which he needs to 
improve. At the end of the month he 
checks those in which he knows he has 
improved. He then gets the certificate of 
both parents that he has or has not im- 
proved at home in all the items checked. 
Next he receives a certificate from every de- - 
partmental teacher with whom he recites 
that ‘‘in her work he is satisfactory in the 
item checked.’’ If the parent or teacher 
cannot approve of all he disapproves and 
writes the number of the trait in which he 
needs to improve. If the child is ap- 
proved by all teachers and the parents in 
all the ten traits selected, the official 
teacher rates him A. If in all but one, she 
gives him B. If in all but two, she gives 
him C. If in less than eight she marks him 
D (‘‘Unsatisfactory’’) in conduct. If any 
special problem case is reported to the home 
room teacher, she has permission, after 
conference with the pupil, to give him the 
rating which seems ‘‘just’’ under the spe- 
cial circumstances. If he is disapproved 
in any trait by any teachers any month, 
he must attempt to correct it next month. 

In order to simplify the procedure for 
teachers, we have agreed to the following 
steps: 

1. The standards of good conduct 
among teachers are different. The 
shop teacher permits noise and move- 
ment that would perhaps be disorder 
in the class of the grammar teacher. 

2. It is desirable to use the card as a 
means of character building rather 
than as a means of retaliation. Marks 
must be justifiable. 

3. It is not desirable te seek for all of 
a pupil’s weaknesses at once. Cor- 
recting one at a time is more effec- 
tive. Only the weaknesses that 
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are the worst present impediments 
should be stressed. 

. Standards should be more lenient in 
the seventh year class than in the 
eighth year. Room for progress 
must be provided. 

. If a child is an undesirable citizen, 
the teacher should disapprove and 
note the one outstanding undesirable 
trait. Other teachers will note other 
traits if they impede. A tactless 
child will accomplish more if he con- 
centrates on tact and satisfies every- 
one than if he tries to correct many 
faults. 

. If a child is a desirable citizen on the 
whole in any subject, the teacher of 
that subject should approve his re- 
port. 

. Teachers are urged to refer problem 
cases to the class for their opinion. 


Usually pupils are very much im- 
pressed by the verdict of their class. 
mates. 


This procedure has several advantages: 


1. 
2. 


Oop 9 


~] 


10. 
11. 


It allows for individual deficiencies, 
It sets standards known alike to 
teachers and to pupils. 


. It makes pupils select conscious goals, 
. It capitalizes public opinion. 

. It analyzes weaknesses. 

. It provides a basis for constructive 


conferences with pupil and parent 
and teacher, and for remedial work. 


. It places responsibility on children. 
. It provides responsibility for the 


home. 


. It earries over into the home and the 


street, as outside problems are con- 
sidered by every teacher. 

It provides for conscious progress. 
It is not complicated. 
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Proposition 9. Even though five teach- 
ers, more or less, share the work of guiding 
the activities of a group of children, as 
proposed in the Codperative Group Plan, 
nevertheless each of them should bear spe- 
cial responsibility for the welfare of one 
portion of the group, that is, for a ‘‘class.’’ 
It must be freely admitted that-there are 
values inhering in the intimate relation- 
ships of classroom teacher and pupils that 
should never be sacrificed. Nor need they 
be. In order that a good woman may 
‘‘mother’’ a number of children, it is not 
necessary that she see them every hour of 
the day. She may receive them in the 
morning and bid them good-bye at night; 
she may give close individual attention to 
their health, physical and mental, and to 
their growth and progress; she may and 
should be acquainted with their homes and 
families; she may be their particular con- 
fidante and adviser; and she may have a 
unique feeling of possession—that this 
group is her own group—all this without 
teaching all the school subjects or having 
the class in her schoolroom every hour in 
the school day. 

As a matter of fact the ‘‘mothering’’ 
function will probably be more adequately 
performed in case the teacher does have 
opportunity to meet more than one class 
of children and participate in discussions 
pertaining to the affairs of the codperative 
group as a whole. She will have more wis- 
dom, more versatility, a more judicial atti- 
tude, and more specific information. She 
will be less liable to prejudice from exces- 
sive irritation by the restless and unthink- 


ing, and less amenable to the flattery of 
those who adore: If the analogy with. 
parenthood holds, then it may fairly be 
urged that many, many parents make seri- 
ous mistakes in the care of their offspring 
because of lack of perspective. Love, to be 
a safe motive, must be directed by good 
sense. 

The negative argument would call atten- 
tion to the fact that certain human beings 
are naturally incompatible, they do not get 
on together. However hard they try, they 
are always brushing the fur the wrong 
way. In any section of thirty or more chil- 
dren that may be assigned to one teacher, 
there are sure to be some that are anti- 
pathetic not only to each other but to her. 
This does not appear to support a program 
that sends these persons to a single class- 
room, there to endure intimate social con- 
tacts five hours a day, five days in the 
week. One hour or an hour and a half is 
enough. The fact that so many children 
arrive at home near the close of the school 
day in a state bordering on hysteria and 
require some hours of soothing to return 
to normaley may undoubtedly be traced to 
the traditional custom of sentencing teacher 
and pupils to one room for long hours 
together. 

That this is so does not justify us, how- 
ever, in flying to another extreme. We 
need not Daltonize the school and prac- 
tically abolish class organization and class- 
room teaching altogether, nor need we place 
a double burden of responsibility upon 
‘‘home room teachers’’ by giving each of 
them two classes to care for while the 
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‘‘special’’ teachers go free. Reformers 
always tend to become too radical. The 
benefits inhering in freedom for the indi- 
vidual pupil and limitation of the scope 
of the teacher’s program can be secured 
without the evils that now sometimes attend 
them. This is the intention of the plan 
we are here discussing. 

Proposition 10. The distinction between 
‘“special”’ subjects and ‘‘regular’’ subjects 
as applied to the program of a modern 
elementary school should be dropped. The 
use of the terms special subjects, special 
rooms, special teachers, special supervisors, 
and the like is a matter of history. The 
early elementary school confined its minis- 
trations almost entirely to reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. Such a con- 
ception as is now taking definite shape, 
namely, that the school should constitute 
an ideal community, intended to give chil- 
dren opportunity to learn by experience 
how to control their lives, is very recent. 
From time to time, however, largely as the 
result of pressure from the more enlight- 
ened lay members of the community, new 
subjects of study have been introduced into 
the school course. Several have been legis- 
lated in by lawmakers with zeal but not al- 
ways according to knowledge. As usual, 
however, customary modes of thinking—or 
of not thinking—about the school tend to 
persist. Hence in the minds of a not incon- 
siderable portion of the populace art, music, 
dramatics, cookery, and the like are still 
regarded as innovations, hardly justified, 
to be called ‘‘fads’’ when occasion for re- 
trenchment seems to demand and never 
admitted to the sacred hierarchy of ‘‘fun- 
damentals.’’ Besides this we have the 
superstition that certain subjects are dif- 
ficult to teach, require very ‘‘special’’ 
training by way of preparation for teach- 
ing them, and hence belong somewhat 
apart, to be overseen by staff officers to a 
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degree not necessary in the case of reading 
and arithmetic and not to be expected as 
part of the standard equipment of grad- 
uates of the normal schools. 

If such views were ever warranted, they 
are so no longer. The one subject that is 
regarded as essential, basic, foundational in 
the elementary school, particularly in the 
early years, is reading. All ‘‘regular’’ 
teachers are expected to be able to teach 
reading whether they can teach anything 
else or not. And yet about no subject, un- 
less it be arithmetic, has there grown up 
such an immense body of scientific knowl- 
edge. No other subject is so complicated, 
many-sided, and really difficult. In no 
other is adaptation to individual differ- 
ences more necessary, or harder to attain. 
In no other do teachers more signally fail. 
If there is any part of the school program 
for which special fitness is required, it is 
that relating to instruction in the vernacu- 
lar, in speaking, reading, and writing, and 
yet these activities are usually directed by 
general practitioners. 

We should attempt to simplify the task, 
not of some teachers, but of all. We should 
recognize that a degree of specialization 
must be arranged for in all types of school 
activities, together with appropriate segre- 
gation of equipment and materials. But 
we shall do well to avoid an artificial classi- 
fication of teachers into regular or home 
room teachers and special teachers, the 
former, supposed to be chiefly interested 
in the pupils and their growth, the latter 
in particular ‘‘subjects’’ that they have 
chosen to study and teach. How the Codp- 
erative Group Plan meets these difficulties 
has already been explained.* 

Proposition 11. To attempt to distinguish 
between “‘curriculum’’ and ‘‘ extra-curricu- 
lar activities’? is also unfortunate. The 
word curriculum smacks of pedantry; it 
never was needed in our educational 


1 See Educational Method for February, 1929, p. 260. 
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terminology ; and it carries with it associa- 
tions that render it unfit for use in describ- 
ing the work of a modern school. It comes 
to us from the medieval universities and 
inevitably suggests a group of formal sub- 
jects systematically pursued in classrooms 
under instructors who lecture or teach 
from books. How far that is from the 
actual practice of the best modern ele- 
mentary schools it is unnecessary to point 
out. 

Since a ‘‘curriculum’’ has no place for 
pupil activities, only for pupil ‘‘learning’’ 
of formal, pre-arranged verbal informa- 
tion, we have invented the awkward hy- 
phenate, extra-curricular, to denote activi- 
ties in which the pupils learn by experience, 
with only informal guidance from teachers. 
As a means of breaking the crust of tradi- 
tion and still retaining something of re- 
spectability the term has doubtless served 
a useful purpose. It serves no good pur- 
pose in discussions of elementary education 
now. Here we need to think of the school 
and its life as a whole, of its program of 
educative activities, of how much and in 
what way the pupils may profitably par- 
ticipate in all that is done. Whether the 
pupils happen to be in a room or outside 
has in itself no significance. Rooms are 
not to be used for ‘‘recitations’’ anyway; 
they are not mere enlarged store boxes 
with fixed desks—all rooms alike—and no 
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‘subject’? is confined to the following 
through of a single book. 

Excursions, making costumes, attending 
a meeting of the school council, arranging 
a program, getting out the school paper, 
reading books and magazines, listening to 
good music, esthetic dancing, playing 
games, making gardens, caring for school 
pets, entertaining visitors—all these things 
and others like them are but the more 
dynamic aspects of the life and work of 
the school. They are often an extension 
and application of classwork; they should 
very frequently be the occasion of it. 
Through them the studies that still make 
up a large part of the school course, or 
experience, take on meaning. 

To call these activities extra-curricular is 
absurd; super would be better. Even 
‘*extra-classroom’’ is no longer needed. In 
the Codperative Group Plan, as just indi- 
cated, there are no classrooms in the tradi- 
tional sense, only library rooms, labora- 
tories, shop-studios, museums, play rooms, 
and the like. The teachers constantly join 
forces in guiding the activities of the 
pupils; each teacher contributes as she can 
from her special field. All activities, more- 
over, are integrated, so that artificial dis- 
tinctions such as curricular and extra- 
curricular have no place. The children 
are not merely pursuing ‘‘courses,’’ they 
are learning how to live. 
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Conspicuous differences between the 
sexes in most traits are assumed by many. 
The extent of sex differences in intelli- 
gence test results has received the atten- 
tion of numerous psychologists. Terman, 
Hollingworth, Whipple, and others have 
presented and discussed sex differences in 
assumed mental ability... Bibliographies 
on the subject of sex differences in certain 
traits have been assembled by Boynton, by 
Winsor, and by Allen.2 The problem of 
sex differences apparently is destined to 
receive an increasing amount of attention. 

Thorndike remarked years ago that the 
most striking fact to be gleaned from a 
study of differences between the sexes in 
most traits is their small amount.* In 
discussing numerous investigations Miss 
Goodenough states: ‘‘The most outstand- 
ing impression which one gains from a com- 
parison of these studies is the inconsis- 
tency of the various findings.’’ ¢ 

Miss Goodenough points out that the in- 
consistency of the earlier findings may have 
been due largely to crudity of technique. 
More recent investigations reveal consis- 
tent sex differences in certain traits. Good- 


enough summarizes the most noteworthy 
differences as follows: 


A slight superiority of females over males 
in general linguistic ability has been reported 
by practically all investigators in this field. 
(P. 444.) 

Studies made in the upper elementary grades 
and in high schools and colleges show a con- 
sistent difference in favor of the boys on praec- 
tically all tests involving the use of number. 
(P. 449.) 

Data from a large number of sources show 
a consistent superiority of females over males 
in memory tests. (P. 450.) 

The weight of evidence . . . seems to point 
to the conclusion that boys have acquired a 
truly wider range of general information than 
have girls by the time they arrive at the begin- 
ning of the grammar school period, and there 
is some reason to believe that some degree of 
sex differentiation in this respect may be ob- 
served even during the pre-school period. (P. 
453.) 

That boys and men on the average. . . ex- 
ceed women and girls in the ability to manipu- 
late mechanical contrivances is not only a mat- 
ter of common observation but has been brought 
out very clearly in an extensive investigation 
on mechanical abilities which has been carried 


1(a) Terman, L. M., The Measurement of Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 68 ff. 


(b) Hollingworth, L. &., 
of Soc., 19, 510-530 (1914). 
(c) Whip 
of Edu. Res., 15, 111-118 (1927). 


(d) Whipple, G. M., ‘‘Sex Differences in Army Alpha Scores in the Secondary School.’’ 


of Edu. Res., 15, 269-276 (1927). 
2 (a) Boynton, P., ‘‘Sex Differences.’’ 
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(c) Allen, C. N., ‘*Studies in Sex Differences.’’ 


* Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology (Briefer Course), p. 
University, 1915. 
“Goodenough, F. L., ‘‘The Consistency of Sex Differences in Mental Traits at Various Ages.”’ 
Psychol. Rev., 34, 440-462 (1927). 
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out at the University of Minnesota, the results 
of which will be published in the near future. 
(Pp. 453-545.) 


In addition to the preceding sex dif- 
ferences, the following are worthy of men- 
tion. Heron found women more suggesti- 
ble than men.® Heron instructed college 
men and women to release a coil of wire as 
soon as they felt warmth. The experiment 
was alleged to discover the lower limen 
of heat sensitivity. More than 90 per cent 
of the subjects experienced illusory warmth. 
The women responded more readily than 
the men to suggestion. 

The present writers have pointed out 
that girls appear to be esthetically more 
appreciative than boys.® The types of play 
activities engaged in by boys and by girls 
were studied. Activities thought to de- 
mand xsthetic appreciation were checked 
and counted. The writers found that the 
girls engage much more frequently than 
boys in activities commonly alleged to in- 
volve esthetic appreciation. 

The writers have noted and commented 
upon other conspicuous sex differences. 
They found that girls obtain better marks 
in school work, fail less often, and expe- 
rience a smaller percentage of elimination 
than boys.? Girls spend a greater propor- 
tion of their leisure than do boys in read- 
ing books.’ Girls are more credulous than 
boys; they participate more frequently 
than boys in fortune-telling activities.® 

This paper will present certain salient 
differences exhibited by the sexes in their 
participation in certain activities requiring 
vigorous bodily activity. 
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METHOD 


Over 5,000 children were asked to check 
from a comprehensive and catholic list of 
200 play activities only those in which they 
had participated voluntarily during the 
preceding week. The children were asked 
later to designate the three activities which 
they liked best and the one activity to 
which they had given the largest amount 
of time. The directions were specific; the ~ 
teachers were instructed in giving the tests; 
and the data were obtained from unselected 
school children in order that the results of 
the investigation might be reliable. Data 
were secured from children in the follow- 
ing Kansas towns: Kansas City, Law- 
rence, Bonner Springs, and Moran. The 
older individuals were for the most part 
students of the University of Kansas. 

In order that seasonal differences might 
be taken into account, the list was checked 
by the above groups on each of three dif- 
ferent dates, November 7, 1923, February 
20, 1924, and April 30, 1924. The same 
list of activities was checked on each of 
these dates and the same procedure in ad- 
ministering the test was used in each test- 
ing. See Table I for the total number of 
individuals from whom data were obtained. 


RESULTS 


Data were assembled according to age 
and sex. Tables and charts were prepared 
showing the percentages who had partici- 
pated in each of the 200 activities of the list 
during the course of one week. The amount 
of sex difference may be studied best by 


*Heron, W. T., ‘‘The Group Demonstration of Illusory Warmth as Illustrative of the Phenomenon 


of Suggestion. ’? 
*Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A. 
Appreciation. ’? 
‘Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A., 
Quar., 16, 147-153 (1927). 


Jour. of Abn. and Soc. Psy., 22, 341-344 (1927). 


**Play Interests as Evidence of Sex Differences in Atsthetic 
Amer. Jour. of Psy., 40, 449-457 (1928). 


**Sex Differences in Reference to School Marks.’’ High Sch. 


*Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A., ‘*Sex Differences in Reference to Reading Just for Fun.’’ 


Education, 48, 602-617 (1928). 


*Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A., ‘‘Sex Differences in Credulity.’’ 


Psy., 23, 356-368 (1928). 


Jour. of Abnor. and Soe. 








TABLE I 


NuMBER OF Purits INCLUDED IN THREE STUDIES 
oF Piay BEHAVIOR 














November | February | April 30, 
7, 1923 20, 1924 1924 
Ages 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
eer 98 | 100 | 90; 97] 80] 99 
Ln, er 169 | 174 | 161 | 189 | 114 | 144 
MONG. cisincecs 182 | 215 | 169 | 199 | 160 | 176 
1) 187 | 235 | 167 | 222 | 184 | 220 
re 249 | 326 | 201 | 289 | 176 | 266 
185466 oa: 280 | 269 | 231 | 235 | 259 | 263 
ee 274 | 301 | 252 | 282 | 238 | 278 
il ae 230 | 261 | 247 | 244 | 247 | 256 
ee 210 | 251 | 181 | 223 | 193 | 235 
7) 145 | 182 | 130 | 208 | 146 | 193 
Ce ee 115 | 120 | 170 | 174 | 130 | 167 
ae 95 | 101 | 119 | 115 | 102 93 
a 50 | 73] 73| 124] 59] 76 
| oe 53 | 41 57 | 85| 43] 66 
22 & above] 79 44 | 105 | 114 68 68 























examination of the graphs made for each 
of the 200 activities. Lack of space pre- 
cludes the inclusion of these graphs or the 
data from which they were made. How- 
ever, an overview of the sex differences 
may be obtained by examining lists of ac- 
tivities in which pronounced sex differences 
were found. 

Table II presents the play activities 
which were more commonly participated in 
by boys than by girls. The activities of 
Table II are arranged in order of merit; 
those showing the largest amount of sex 
difference are listed toward the top of the 
table. Table III presents a similar list 
showing the play activities in which girls 
participated much more frequently than 
boys. At the time they compiled tables II 
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and III the writers were collaborating in 
the preparation of a book on the psychology 
of play activities.1° At that time this re- 
port was not contemplated. The lists of 
activities presented in tables II and III 
were therefore assembled only for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the activities in which 
sex differences were conspicuous. 

The writers have placed an asterisk be- 
fore each activity in tables II and III 
which in their judgment involves a mod- 
erate amount of bodily activity. Two aster- 
isks have been placed before each of the 
activities in these tables which seems to 
demand rather vigorous bodily activity. It 
is true of course that almost all activity 
involves expense of energy. However, it is 
clear that some activities require much 
more energetic response than others. When 
generous allowance is made for erroneous 
judgment, it is evident from tables IT and 
III that the boys participated much more 
frequently than the girls in activities which 
demand moderate or excessive energy ex- 
penditure. Thirty-one activities which were 
judged by the writers to demand a mod- 
erate amount of physical exertion were 
more frequently engaged in by boys than 
girls, whereas, only 14 such activities were 
more often engaged in by the girls than 
by the boys. Eleven of the activities which 
the writers judged to require vigorous 
physical exercise were more commonly par- 
ticipated in by the boys than by the girls. 
As girls mature, they seem to engage pro- 
gressively in fewer activities which demand 
vigorous physical exercise. Indeed, only 
two activities which demand vigorous ex- 
penditure of energy were engaged in more 
frequently by high school and college girls 
than by the boys of similar school level. 

It is interesting to speculate in reference 
to the above findings. Physical and ana- 
tomical factors doubtless effect a difference 


Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A.. The Psychology of Play Activities, pp. 85 ff. A. S. Barnes 


and Co., 1927. 
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TABLE II 


Pray Activities More Commonty ParrIicl- 
PATED IN BY Boys THAN By GIRLS AT PRac- 
TICALLY Every Ace at WuicHh THEY ARE 
PARTICIPATED IN AT ALL 











** Football 

* Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., for fun 
** Wrestling 

* Marbles 

* Riding a bicycle 


* Climbing porches, trees, fences, posts, etc. 
* Throwing rocks and stones 
* Playing cowboy 
** Boxing 
Whistling 


Shooting a gun 
* Playing Indian 
* Playing robber and police 
** Basket ball 
** Baseball with a hard ball 


Driving an auto 
Watching athletic sports 
Smoking 

** Jumping for distance 

** Jumping for height 


Mumbly peg 
* Flying kites 
* Making or using a wireless or other electrical 
apparatus 
** Snowball fights 
** Pole vaulting 


* Just playing catch 

* Coasting on a wagon 
* Rolling an auto tire 
* Fishing 

t Playing pool 


* Pitching horse-shoes 

* Playing with bow and arrows 
** Swimming 

* Digging caves or dens 

* Spinning tops 


Playing with toy trains, ships, autos, wagons 
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* Playing fire engine, (or hook and ladder) 
** Running races 
Matching pennies 
* Coasting on a coaster 


* Playing bandit 

* Playing soldier 

* Playing with pet dogs 

* Playing with an indoor or playground ball 
* Horse-back riding 


* Rolling a hoop 

* Walking on stilts 

* Hunting 

* Building or watching bonfires 
* Building a dam 





¢ In the case of some activities the sex difference 
is slighter than would perhaps have been expected 
because of the fact that few members of each sex 
engaged in the particular activity. 





TABLE III 


Piay Activities More FREQUENTLY PartTIcI- 
PATED IN BY GIRLS THAN BY Boys aT Prac- 
TICALLY Every AGE 








Playing with dolls 

Visiting or entertaining company 
Playing house 

Just singing 

Sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc., for fun 


Playing the piano (for fun) 
Writing letters 

** Jumping or skipping rope 
Dressing up in older folks’ clothing 
Playing school 


* Social dancing 
* Jacks 
* Playing movie actor or movie actress 
* London bridge 
Stringing beads 


* Going to parties or picnics 
* Folk-dancing 
Just imagining things 
Looking at pictures 
* Gathering flowers 
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Going to entertainments, concerts, and so on 


Playing with pet kittens 
Playing Sunday school 
* Drop the handkerchief 
Cutting paper things with scissors 


Teasing somebody 
* Just hiking or strolling 
** Hop, skip, and jump 
Playing nurse 
Listening to the victrola 


Sleigh-riding 

Reading short stories 

Telling or guessing riddles 

Telling fortunes or having fortunes told 
* Hop-scotch 


* Hide-and-seek 
Playing store 
Playing other make-believe games 
Statuary 


“Here I come.” ‘Where from?” 
Tin-tin 
Other singing games 
Old witch 
* Pussy wants a corner 


* Making mud pies, mud dolls, etc. 
Painting with water-colors 
Making a scrapbook 
Taking snapshots 

* Roller skating 


in the demands of boys and girls for vigor- 
ous physical activities. Moreover, conven- 
tion obliges girls to restrict the range of 
their participation in plays and games. Al- 
though such restrictions appear to be less 
dominant today than in former days, it 
appears that girls now meet many more 
obstacles to unrestrained activity than do 
boys. The writers have found that girls 
are decidedly restricted geographically in 
their play behavior; they are forced to con- 
fine their play to the home or nearby en- 
viron.4 Boys, on the other hand, engage 
in a larger number of activities and enjoy 
4 Tbid. 
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greater freedom in _ their 
play. 

This article is not a protest against the 
present order of things. The writers do 
not advocate that girls be urged or per- 
suaded or even permitted to engage to 
the same extent as boys in vigorous physi- 
eal activities. Many persons would agree 
that girls may need less violent physical 
activity than do boys. Indeed, the girls’ 
spontaneous interests listed in Table III 
may be indicative of this very fact. The 
point here emphasized is that boys mani- 
fest a keener interest than do girls in 
vigorous physical activity. 

The two activities which demand a con- 
siderable expenditure of physical energy in 
which mature girls engage more frequently 


spontaneous 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF INDIVIDUALS OF VARIOUS AGE 
Levets Wuo Inpicatep THat Tuey Hap 
PARTICIPATED IN “SocraL Dancine” Durine 
THE CouRsE OF ONE WEEK PRECEDING THE 
Date oF A GIVEN INVESTIGATION 
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Ages 

Nov.|Feb.|Apr.| Nov.) Feb.| Apr. 
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Figure 1 


Percentages of individuals of various age levels who indicated that they had participated in “Socia 
Dancing” during the course of one week preceding the date of a given investigation. 


Boys 








Girls 
Nov., 1923 
Feb., 1924 
ee 


than boys are social dancing and folk danc- 
ing. The amount of sex difference in refer- 
ence to social dancing is clearly revealed 
in Table IV and Figure 1, which set forth 
the percentages of boys and of girls of 
various ages who reported that they had 
participated in social dancing during the 
course of the week preceding the investiga- 
tion. The following facts are revealed: 


1. Girls of all age levels participated in so- 
cial dancing more frequently than the boys. 

2. At the lower age levels neither sex par- 
ticipated to any great extent in social danc- 
ing. Sex differences are present, therefore, but 
not pronounced. 


3. The girls acquired an interest in social 
dancing at earlier ages than the boys. For 
example, at age 1314 twenty-five per cent of 
the girls and only four per cent of the boys 
participated in this activity. At age 14% 
thirty-five per cent of girls and only nine per 
cent of boys engaged in social dancing. 

4. A marked increase of interest in this ac- 
tivity appeared in girls between the ages of 
12% to 1414, and again between the ages of 
174% to 1814. This increased interest may be 
due in part to the fact that the girls enter high 
school and college, respectively, at the above 
ages. This doubtless affords increased oppor- 
tunity for social dancing and accounts in part 
for the sudden appearance of interest. 
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5. Between ages 12%4 to 2114 interest in 
social dancing increases among the members of 
both sexes. The decline in participation which 
oceurs after age 2114 may be due to the se- 
lected population studied (graduate students). 


In addition to checking each activity in 
which he had voluntarily participated dur- 
ing the preceding week, each individual 
was asked to designate his three favorites. 
It is of interest that less than 10 per cent 
of the boys of ages 1814 to 2214 mentioned 
social dancing as a favorite activity, 
whereas, approximately 30 per cent of the 
girls of ages 1814 to 2214 inclusive men- 
tioned this activity as one of their three 
favorites. Of the entire list of 200 activi- 
ties, social dancing was the most popular 
one for the girls of these ages. 

It is clear therefore that social dancing 
is both more commonly engaged in and 
also much more generally liked by girls 
than by boys. The fact that the girls so 
generally participated in and so generally 
liked social dancing may be interpreted in 
several ways: (1) It may be due to the 
fact that this activity affords girls an 
opportunity to be with members of the 
opposite sex; (2) it may be that the girls 
have greater esthetic appreciation than 
boys (rhythm, etc.); (3) it may be that 
girls take part in this activity because so 
many other forms of physical activity are 
precluded or withheld. All of the three 
hypotheses presented above seem to be con- 
tributory ones in affecting the girls’ be- 
havior. 

In the judgment of the present writers 
the first-mentioned hypothesis is least im- 
portant in accounting for these data. Many 
of the mature girls who participated in this 
study were students in the University of 
Kansas. The writers have observed that 
girls frequently dance with each other in 
their sorority houses and in the gymnasium 
while waiting for the classwork to start. 
12 See footnote No. 6, page 323. 
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In the judgment of the writers the girls’ 
interest in social dancing is due in part to 
a desire for physical activity; this desire 
has a relatively small number of avenues 
for expression in the daily life of the 
average girl. Another element of consider- 
able importance in explaining girls’ inter- 
est in dancing is the fact that dancing is 
wsthetic in nature. The writers have com- 
mented previously upon the sex differences 
in attitudes toward wssthetic pursuits.” 
They offered the following hypothesis to 
account for the difference. 

At all ages girls apparently are obliged to 
restrict their range of participation in vari- 
ous activities to a greater extent than are 
boys. This fact has been commented upon 
previously in the present article. The re- 
strictions operate progressively as the chil- 
dren grow older. Girls are supervised and 
protected to a greater extent than are boys. 
These forces operate to effect a greater need 
for sublimation or redirection of desire for 
girls. If, as is contended by many writers, 
the impetus to esthetic appreciation is to 
be found in the desire to secure gratifica- 
tion for precluded desires, an explanation 
is afforded for the greater general xsthetic 
appreciation on the part of the girls. 

Regardless of the causes of the findings 
presented here, the implications for the 
girls’ gymnasium or playground director 
are important. The physical director 
is aware of the fact that pleasurable ac- 
tivity is more conducive to zeal and effort 
than is monotonous exercise. Activity ac- 
companied by a pleasurable feeling seems 
much more efficient in establishing skill 
than is monotonous routine. At the pres- 
ent time it is considered almost axiomatic 
that work done in a spirit of play is more 
effective than work performed under com- 
pulsion. The duty of the modern gymna- 
sium instructor is therefore not merely that 
of selecting and administering bodily exer- 
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cises; it involves also the selection of exer- 
cises of maximum interest to the partici- 
pant. It is obvious that if the student 
doesn’t enjoy a given form of exercise, he 
probably will cease to participate therein 
the moment escape becomes possible. 

The problem of the teacher becomes one 
of supplying interesting material in the 
varied activities of the school. Genuine in- 
terest seems to result from the felt needs 
of individuals for particular forms of ac- 
tivity. If the teacher can identify the 
activities to which individuals turn ‘‘ just 
because they want to,’’ he will have a core 
of genuinely interesting activities which 
can be used as basic elements in curriculum 
construction and in planning classwork. 

In the light of the preceding discussion 
the value of the above lists of activities 
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(tables II and III) is obvious. Girls are 
particularly interested in certain forms of 
activity that afford them physical exercise ; 
these interests might well be utilized in 
the gymnasium and on the playground. 
Thus, on the playground small girls might 
be encouraged to participate in one of 
their favorite vigorous activities, namely, 
‘‘jumping rope’’ by the provision of suit- 
able equipment. Similarly, the work of the 
older girls in the gymnasium might be- 
come most interesting if it were made to 
include such activities as esthetic dancing, 
folk-dancing, social dancing, ete. It seems 
logical to assume that the judicious utiliza- 
tion of these and similar interests will en- 
able the gymnasium teacher to secure whole- 
hearted, zealous responses and an improved 
student attitude toward his work. 








DEVELOPING CONCENTRATION 


M. L. Urpau 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The art of concentration is the most 
difficult to master and the easiest when 
mastered. The individual who ean con- 
centrate and think with lightning-like ra- 
pidity is on the verge of attaining genius 
and scaling the heights of success. Con- 
centration is merely the art of bringing into 
action the elements of the mind and the 
sources surrounding it to a particular ob- 
ject or subject. If your concentration were 
developed to the extent of your eyesight, 
nothing on His creation would be difficult 
to accomplish. 

Knowing how to concentrate, and con- 
centrating well with remarkable accuracy, 
is not sufficient. One should concentrate 
with the entire force and elements of the 
mind to capacity. The average individual 
mind uses only a very small fraction of 
the capacity he is able to develop. If you 
were to look at some beautiful scenery 
while motoring down the highway, and saw 
the setting of the evening sun far beyond 
the horizon, with your eyes closed, its 
beauty, because of the eyes not focalizing 
and transmitting the message to the brain, 
would have no effect upon the mind, as 
no mental picture would be recorded. When 
there is no mental picture the focusing, in 
a true sense of the word, does not become 
a reality. 

On the other hand, if you were to focalize 
your eyes on the same scenery before you 
with your eyes opened, they would instantly 
flash a message with lightning-like rapidity 
to the brain, resulting in a snapshot of a 
mental picture. To develop concentration 


you must be interested in that which you 
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are seeking to accomplish. 


Everything in 
the individual life is interesting from a 
certain point of view. You must be inter- 
ested in life; you must bring into action 
all the elements of the mind and focalize 
and apply them to the minute task at hand 
in order to enable you to arrive at the de- 


sired results. Each and every individual is 
endowed with these three interesting, su- 
preme, and essential instincts : courage, am- 
bition, and mental effort. Without these 
nothing could be accomplished. Without 
courage there would be fear. Without men- 
tal effort there would be no ambition, and 
the machinery of the mind would cease to 
function. 

The human mind is still at a loss to 
comprehend how memories are recorded, 
although psychology teaches us that memo- 
ries are recorded by our past experiences. 
You may marvel at the skill, accuracy, and 
speed of some people who can perform 
miracles by developed concentration, espe- 
cially among the thinking types of people. 
In our everyday life we come in contact 
with men and women who are entirely sepa- 
rated, as it were, from the rest of the world 
in our way of thinking. They are pos- 
sessed of the same mental energies, the 
same instincts, and the same attentions 
and devotions to mankind as is any or- 
dinary individual, but their developed 
concentration is in excess and far beyond 
our comprehension. It is a well-known 
universal fact that the human instinct is 
so formidable and spirited in endeavoring 
to reach the goal of desires that it will 
call into action all the mental elements of 
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the mind to aid it in arriving at its destiny. 
Whatever we may do in life, or wherever 
we may act, we should aim to make all those 
actions constructive and real. We do not 
gain anything by saving up our mental 
energies for tomorrow, for when tomorrow 
comes we will learn to use more of that 
accumulated power. Dissipated thoughts 
are of no avail. They are like the sparks 
that fly in every direction from under- 
neath the sturdy blacksmith’s hammer. We 
should utilize the thoughts we possess to- 
day for today and not scatter them; we 
should use them for immediate constructive 
and absolute advantage. When we think, 
we should think with all the forces and 
elements of the entire individual self. When 
we learn to awaken these immense regions 
of unused energies and learn to express 
these energies in everything we may at- 
tempt to undertake, concentration will be 
gifted and aided with an exceedingly re- 
markable portion of power. 

A good practice in order to express more 
of these energies is to take hold of all the 
energies of the mind with the deepest feel- 
ing and thought and place them where you 
wish them placed now. When we learn to 
control our mental energies, we will di- 
rectly increase our immense power of con- 
centration. With practice, this can very 
readily be done. The faculty of the power 
of concentration when conscientiously con- 
trolled by our mental energies will lead 
us on and on, into the exquisite realm of 
unlimited mental possibilities. It is, there- 
fore, possible for the power of concentra- 
tion to go so far as to reveal to us secrets 
which would be amazing to the human 
mind and of inestimable value to the 
progress of mankind. When we become an 
adept at concentration it literally becomes 
second nature with us. If we conscientiously 
look for the interesting in everything we 
do, the mind will instinctively and natu- 
rally become interested, and when the 


mind becomes truly interested, then we 
will concentrate thoroughly and _ effec- 
tively. But we must feel that there are 
interesting elements in everything, and 
that our mind is keenly alive with a desire 
to achieve or to expel. Of course, we can 
find everything in life interesting from a 
certain point of view, but we must con- 
scientiously control the energies of the mind 
to become interested, before the power of 
concentration will act effectively. 

Great minds have wrought wonders 
through the continuous development of 
concentration. The inventions of the radio, 
the telephone, and the telegraph have been 
the result of concentration. A problem 
cannot be solved without it, and the key 
to unlock it is the key of concentration. It 
becomes a natural habit with some people 
to concentrate well at any time or any- 
where upon any given subject or idea. The 
habit of learning to concentrate well, to 
see pictures of facts or of visions with your 
mental mind as they should be, to dream 
of things and literally to concentrate upon 
them so devotedly that they become a re- 
ality, is an asset of an astonishingly re- 
markable value to the individual who has 
developed concentration to that degree. Set 
your goal for a definite purpose and look 
to it, through the eyes of the mind, by con- 
centration, to attain it. It is a strenuous 
mental effort in which a comparatively 
small percentage of people desire to in- 
dulge although it is surprising how other 
actions or habits are developed through 
practice. 

The power of concentration is an ex- 
ceedingly remarkable one and can be ac- 
quired by a little practice and an exertion 
of mental effort. As an illustration, a good 
baseball player, by constant physical effort 
and practice, eventually becomes a star. A 
runner, by constant training and physical 
effort, becomes a better runner than the 
average. There must be a codrdination of 
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the muscles of the mind and body in order 
to arrive at a degree of complete satisfac- 
tion and perfection. 

The leading factor in the fields of achieve- 
ment is concentration. The psychology of 
it is not yet thoroughly understood and that 
is why so few have ever been able to 
develop it. Concentration has the tend- 
ency to penetrate and take you far out 
into the open, but we cannot become oblivi- 
ous to our surroundings and be able to con- 
centrate well. There must be surroundings 
in order to concentrate well on the work 
at hand. Among all living creatures the 
human being alone possesses the most re- 
markable faculty of all—the imagina- 
tion. Very few have learned to realize 
the vast importance of it, due principally 
to the fact that their minds have not learned 
to travel along the one great channel of 
concentration. When we are thinking of 
anything we imagine it, and therefore we 
are utilizing the creative energies of the 
mind and sources surrounding it to arrive 
at concentration. When we desire any- 
thing, we merely imagine or wish it, but 
for those desires to literally become true 
we must concentrate along the channel of 
desire. 

Utilizing the creative energies of the 
mind, latent in each and every individual, 
and acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
will, we can develop concentration to the 
highest possible degree. Education is the 
foundation of all knowledge and the source 
through which the mind strenuously func- 
tions. Knowing how to develop the will 
effectively, combining it with the forces of 
the mind, and harnessing and directing it 
into the channel of concentration will ac- 


complish the leading object or idea in view, 
regardless of the obstacles confronting it. 
Naturally, in developing the great faculties 
of the will and imagination, they become 
an admirable aid to concentration. The 
power of concentration is the outstanding 
feature of successful mankind; it aids ma- 
terially in the pursuit of happiness and 
success. When we come to know and un- 
derstand the power of the faculty of 
imagination, how the creative energies of 
the mind are linked into the one great chan- 
nel of concentration, we usually find, where 
there is an excellent imagination, there is 
also a remarkable power of concentration. 
If we analyze the imagination further, we 
will find that a well-trained imagination 
will light up the entire countenance and 
mental action, and the result will be that 
the object or idea upon which we are con- 
centrating will be more clear and distinct 
in our minds. We all know by practical 
experience that anything in which we are 
interested is impressed upon our minds 
clearly and distinctly, and thus it is much 
easier for us to concentrate upon the object 
or idea at hand. If the imagination is 
well developed and carefully applied to 
that which we are concentrating upon, it 
will bring into action all the mental facul- 
ties and aid in the solving of any problem 
which we may have at hand. If the imagi- 
nation is active and spirited, the mental 
processes of the mind become filled to over- 
flowing and surrounded with hight. All our 
mental faculties will be alert, the entire 
mind will concentrate upon the idea or ob- 
ject in view, and as a result of that concen- 
tration, the object or idea at hand will be- 
come a reality. 
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HOW A SIGHT SAVING CLASS CHANGED A PROBLEM 
INTO A PROJECT 


Winirrep HaTHAway 
Associate Director, National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, New York 


Tommy was in difficulty. He had been 
in trouble for a long time and the worst 
of it was that his difficulties seemed to in- 
erease with the days. He was always either 
getting into trouble himself or getting 
other people into trouble, and one day the 
end suddenly arrived when his teacher, un- 
able to stand the strain any longer, declared 
she couldn’t have him in the room. Tommy, 
fighting strenuously for his rights—al- 
thought he didn’t in the least know what 
his rights were—was haled before the prin- 
cipal, who, having been a boy himself not 
so long ago that he had forgotten all about 
it, tried to get Tommy’s viewpoint. The 
teacher and another person most intimately 
concerned in Tommy’s welfare—the nurse 
—were called into conference. Stock was 
taken; the sum total seemed to be that 
Tommy had been examined mentally and 
physically with the other children and had 
been found to have serious eye trouble. His 
parents had been notified and had proved 
most codperative. They had taken him 
to a good oculist, who had treated the dis- 
eased condition of his eyes and had given 
him a prescription for glasses, which a 
good optician had filled. In due time he 
had returned to school in the general hope 
that all would now be well, but it had soon 
become evident that everything was very 
far from being well; in fact, that things 
were growing worse day by day. It was 
clear that even with all the help that had 
been given, Tommy couldn’t see well 
enough to read the letters on the blackboard. 
or to find the capitals of countries on his 


map. There was only one thing which 
held his attention—hand work, such as 
clay-modeling, jig-sawing, when he could 
see the line to follow, or any of the host of 
other things that a normal boy loves to do 
with his hands. 

Principal and teacher and nurse agreed 
that Tommy was a lovable boy but a mis- 
fit. The parents were again called into 
conference and it was explained that al- 
though everything possible had been done, 
Tommy couldn’t see well enough to do the 
class work; the only alternative offered was 
to teach him to see with his fingers. 

The principal, the teacher and the nurse, 
really interested and wanting to do the 
best possible thing for Tommy, thought it 
was too bad to send a sighted child to a 
school for the blind, but this, apparently, 
was the only avenue open. The parents 
dreaded the thought of Tommy’s being con- 
sidered a blind child and Tommy himself 
was the most perplexed of all. 

The principal of the school for the blind 
also had an opinion on the subject and was 
none too anxious to take Tommy. The 
school had been established for blind chil- 
dren and was suited to their needs, and 
Tommy wasn’t blind. Experience had 
taught that seeing children were apt to be 
misfits in schools for the blind, but since 
there was no alternative, the school ac- 
cepted him and, having admitted him, tried 
to make him feel at home and gave him 
every possible advantage. He liked every- 
body at the school but he was still an un- 
solved problem. Brilliant sunlight, so 
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cheering to blind children, was torture to 
his sick eyes. Unshaded electric lights, un- 
heeded by eyes that could not see, drove 
him nearly frantic with their glare. His 
eyes, unable to stand any strain, were called 
upon to do duty for eyes that could not 
see at all and rapidly began to grow worse; 
since eyes rather than fingers were made 
for seeing, Tommy would use his for read- 
ing the raised dots that were now substi- 
tuted for letters and were meant only for 
agile fingers; this added to the strain. 

Tommy seemed to be worse off than he 
had been before. He grew more irritable, 
more troublesome. His general nervous- 
ness daily increased and the principal and 
teachers of the school for the blind decided 
that this wasn’t any place for Tommy. He 
was a misfit. 

Here was a problem indeed: the State, 
demanding that every child be given an 
education; Tommy, his parents, his teach- 
ers, and all others concerned willing for 
him to have an education, yet no way to 
accomplish this end. 

And so the problem was put for solu- 
tion to the superintendent of schools. It 
came up at a general school meeting and 
the superintendent surprised everybody by 
asking an unexpected question, ‘‘How 
many Tommies are there in our school sys- 
tem?’’ Each principal, each teacher, each 
nurse recalled somewhere, sometime a 
Tommy—a boy or a girl who had too much 
sight for a school for the blind, yet not 
enough to do the ordinary work in the 
regular grade. What had become of them? 
‘‘Our first step is to find out,’’ said the 
superintendent, and the problem of Tommy 
thereupon turned its primary corner into 
becoming a project and, because everyone 
concerned was interested, things began to 
happen. 

First, it was discovered that the Tom- 
mies of the past, when they could be traced, 
had not been very successful. Most of 
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them had become chronic repeaters in 
school, making no advance themselves and 
hindering the advance of others. They had 
taken their working papers as soon as pos- 
sible and, deterred by their double handi- 
eap of poor vision and lack of education, 
had entered those blind alleys of employ- 
ment so influential in augmenting the turn- 
over of labor. Some few had kept on with 
their classes, straining what little sight they 
had, often becoming nervous wrecks and in 
some instances joining the ranks of the 
blind. A small minority had had private 
governesses or tutors provided for them. 

Second, it was found that although medi- 
cal inspection had been carried out as well 
as circumstances permitted, there had been 
no correlation of records and no one could 
even venture a guess in answer to the 
superintendent’s question, ‘‘How 
Tommies ?”’ 

‘How can we act until we find out?” 
asked the superintendent; and so teachers 
began not only to look up past records and 
to make new vision tests but to observe all 
their pupils carefully and to send to the 
nurse any who appeared to have difficulty 
in seeing the blackboard, any who suffered 
from headaches or held their heads on one 
side; any who did better oral than written 
work; those with red eyelids; crossed-eyed 
youngsters and, in fact, not only those who 
seemed to have some difficulty with their 
eyes but those who for any reason did not 
make average progress. The nurse gave 
special attention to each and sent on to 
the doctor those who needed more than 
lay within her province, amd the doctor 
recommended thorough examination in all 
cases that seemed to require it. 

Of course, it would have been better if 
all the children in the school system could 
have been examined by an oculist at the 
very start, but the board of education 
hadn’t the money and somehow it appeared 
more economical to do it in this way. 


many 
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A careful record was kept of all chil- 
dren who, after receiving the necessary 
attention, could not see well enough to do 
the work of the regular grade, and to 
everybody’s surprise it was found that 
about one child in every five hundred of 
the school population was suffering from 
such serious eye trouble that to place him 
in the regular grade was a very poor edu- 
cational investment and a misuse of the 
taxpayers’ money. The superintendent’s 
question, ‘‘How many Tommies?’’ was be- 
ing answered very definitely and the project 
advanced, only to be faced with the multi- 
plied problem of Tommy: ‘‘What was to 
be done with him ?’’ 

‘‘There are special classes for children 
with mental handicaps,’’ said the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘Surely children with physical 
handicaps are much more educable. Why 
not special classes for them ?’’ 

Again the problem turned another cor- 
ner toward becoming a project, and such 
a project—providing an education for chil- 
dren who couldn’t see well enough to use 
a textbook! 

“Tt seems to me,’’ said the superinten- 
dent, ‘‘I recall a very great teacher who 
used no textbooks. He gathered his pupils 
about him and shared with them his wis- 
dom, but his age, unready for his meth- 
ods, gave him, in return for his gifts, a cup 
of hemlock. Perhaps our age is ready for 
such teachers. At least we can have classes 
in which a minimum of eye-work is to be 
done. 

**Since the teacher will have to do indi- 
vidual work, suppose we start with ten 
children? There must not be too many 
children or too many grades because the 
teacher will have to give special attention 
to each child’s eye difficulty.’’ And so 
Tommy and nine other Tommies were gath- 
ered together; thus was the problem 
brought around the next corner of being a 
project. 


? 


Now it is evident that a superintendent 
who could ask such pertinent questions and 
could set so many people to work finding 
an answer to them hadn’t been idle all 
this time himself. He had been to a con- 
ference of superintendents and had asked 
many other pertinent questions there. 
When he returned he was able to tell very 
definitely how the problem of Tommy had 
been a problem in many other places and 


how it had been worked out in several of . 


them into a very definite project. 

‘‘We have taken the first step,’’ he said. 
‘“We have demonstrated that special classes 
for such as Tommy are an absolute neces- 
sity. Since our object is to save the sight 
of these children, we shall call our classes 
‘Sight Saving Classes’ and from now on 
take up the other steps as they come. 

He realized that the most important of 
these was the right teacher. He selected 
a good grade teacher having splendid edu- 
cational foundation, sympathetic, yet firm; 
young enough to be plastic, and possessed 
of tact and patience. He arranged for her 
to attend a summer school where she would 
receive not only training in methods of 
teaching such a class but be given clinical 
eye-work and have the opportunity of ob- 
serving and doing some pupil teaching in a 
demonstration class. 

In the meantime a room was selected in 
a centrally located school where there was 
a principal who had developed an under- 
standing and codperative spirit. A class- 
room of usual size was chosen, even though 
it was to house only ten children, because 
it was recognized that the eye trouble from 
which most of these children were suffer- 
ing was in many cases but the symptom 
of other difficulties, and that such children 
must have room to move about or to change 
their seats and desks from place to place 
so as to get the best light. 

The exposure chosen was such as to give 
a maximum of light with a minimum of 
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glare. The windows were on one side of 
the room only so that there would be no 
cross lights and shadows. The glass area 
was one-fourth of the floor area and the 
glass reached to within six inches of the 
ceiling, since the best light comes from 
above. Two buff-colored shades of a trans- 
lucent material were placed with the rol- 
lers at the center of each window so that 
one might be pulled up and the other 
down, thus making it possible to diffuse di- 
rect light without interfering with ventila- 
tion. The walls were painted light buff and 
the ceiling white, both in matt surface; 
thus the desired amount of light was re- 
flected without glare. For dark days a sys- 
tem of artificial lighting was installed in 
which the light sources were covered by 
diffusing globes giving a maximum of light 
and a minimum of glare, so as to avoid all 
eye strain. These lights were controlled 
by two switches so that those farthest away 
from the windows might be used alone if 
necessary. 

Blackboards of good black slate were so 
placed that it was never necessary for the 
children to face the light when looking at 
them nor were they near enough to any 
windows to reflect a glare. 

Movable, adjustable seats in sizes to fit 
the children were obtained ; these, too, were 
in dull finish so that there would be no 
annoying reflections. The desks could be 
raised to an angle so that each child might 
sit erect and have his work slightly below 
the level of his eyes. Books were obtained 
in 24-point type, printed in black ink on 
buff unglazed paper so that every child 
might read without eye strain. Large out- 
line maps gave no trying details in fine 
print. Material abounded for handwork 
that could be correlated with mental work 
and a typewriter was provided to be used 
as a medium of written expression. A 
sand table was supplied for working out 
projects visually. Arrangements were 
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made for a hot lunch for those children 
unable to go home at noon. 

The superintendent realized that even 
in an ideal classroom, with ideal equip- 
ment and an ideal teacher, the first object 
of the class—saving sight—would not neces- 
sarily be accomplished. Hence, arrange- 
ments were made with an oculist who 
should have supervision of these children 
if they had no oculist of their own. In 
every case the oculist sent to the teacher 
a card explaining the eye difficulty from 
which the child was suffering, and stating 
the amount of eye work he was able to do, 
whether or not he should wear glasses, and 
when he should return for another exami- 
nation or for treatment. 

Realizing that these children ought to be 
with companions of their own mental age 
and that a feeling of segregation means a 
feeling of isolation, the superintendent ar- 
ranged that they should be with the regular 
grade children for oral work, rote singing, 
gymnastics and assemblies, and go into the 
special room for eye work and for such 
reading by the teacher as they would other- 
wise have to do for themselves. He urged 
as much oral work as possible. 

The class opened, not with any great 
pomp or ceremony but just as other classes 
open. It took a little time to get every- 
thing running smoothly, but pretty soon 
Tommy, as well as all the people with whom 
he was concerned, found that he was no 
longer a misfit—that he belonged. 

But the project wasn’t yet complete. 
Here were only ten children provided for. 
There were many, many others and it was 
an expensive proposition ; not nearly so ex- 
pensive, to be sure, as sending children to 
a school for the blind, yet expensive enough 
to be considered carefully ; and so the super- 
intendent said, ‘‘If all these children are 
to be educated so that they will be assets 
instead of liabilities to the State, the State 
must share in the expense.’’ Hence a Bill 
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was prepared and presented to the Legis- 
lature asking for a per capita appropria- 
tion for the education of these physically 
handicapped children. It took a long time 
to get the Bill passed, but when it became 
a law all cities of the State benefited and 
sight saving classes were soon no longer 
curiosities. 

Grade teachers who had found these chil- 
dren one of their greatest problems were 
relieved of having to devote to them an 
amount of time unfair to the other chil- 
dren. Nurses were no longer worried with 
the fear that the eyes of the various Tom- 
mies were growing worse, because they 
knew every opportunity was being given 
them to grow better. Oculists who had 
been at their wits’ end to know what to do 
with children unable to use the regular 
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school equipment, found in these classes a 
solution of one of their many difficulties. 
Of course there were other problems, 
each to be solved in its turn; it wasn’t 
always smooth sailing by any means, but 
each day and every day children who had 
been misfits were finding their places and 
happily filling them. At the end of the 
year, because of the care given them, a 
few of them were able to return to the regu- 
lar grade. 
‘‘I wonder,’’ said the superintendent, 
‘‘whether by turning this problem into a 
project we haven’t started another prob- 
lem, for somehow it seems to me that if we 
made every class a sight saving class, we 
shouldn’t have so much need for special 
classes. I expect it is up to me to start 
to make this new problem into a project.’’ 


PUPIL PARTICIPA ION IN GRADING SPELLING PAPERS 


Lucy M. Bayes 
Park Elementary School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


The authors of newer textbooks appre- 
ciate the value of appeals to the mastery 
motive. Hence they stress the use of sys- 
tematic, daily drills, the results of which 
are recorded on a chart or graph. The 
pupil’s perception of his own progress sup- 
plies an incentive to him for attacking more 
difficult problems, but the practical use of 
these incentives makes necessary the daily 
grading of many papers. 

A study was carried on in the public 
schools of Lincoln, Nebraska, under the 
supervision of T. V. Goodrich, Director of 
the Research Department, to determine just 
how accurately sixth grade pupils can 
grade spelling papers and to develop 
methods by which to improve their ac- 
curacy. 


The data were obtained from the daily 
spelling papers of 682 pupils in the 20 
sixth grade classes included in the experi- 
ment. Mimeographed spelling lists selected 
from Ayres were presented to the pupils 
as part of their spelling lessons. 

The two experimental groups followed 
the same method of procedure except the 
basis for correcting papers. One experi- 
mental group of 288 pupils always marked 
their papers from the printed copy. The 
other experimental group of 292 pupils 
always marked their papers from the teach- 
er’s spelling. A control group of 102 
pupils used the same lessons but kept one 
method of procedure during the entire 
period of six weeks. 

A different situation was planned for 
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each week for both experimental groups so 
that it might be possible to determine what 
factors contribute most to efficiency in 
grading papers. The first week each pupil 
marked his own paper. The second week 
there was a random exchange of papers 
for marking. When the paper was re- 
turned to the owner, he marked in another 
column. 

The third week there was a random ex- 
change to mark papers followed by an inde- 
pendent check by a second pupil. The 
owner entered his marks in a third column 
after he had compared the checks of the 
first two pupils and had consulted the cor- 
rect form. The fourth week there was a 
controlled exchange with an independent 
check, that is, the pupils were so paired 
by the teacher that a reliable pupil was in 
each pair. 

The fifth week conditions were the same 
as the third week except that the results 
of the pupils’ accuracy in checking were 
entered on a graph which was kept before 
the class. The sixth week conditions were 
the same as the fourth week except that the 
use of the graph was continued to show the 
pupil’s success in marking papers. During 
the last four weeks each paper was marked 
by three pupils. The teacher re-marked 
the papers and sent them in for tabulation. 

The tables show the accuracy of the 
pupils in grading papers and not their 
errors. The midpoint of each group as a 
measure of central tendency has been used 
as the basis for comparison. The graph is 
based on the tables, which give the per cent 
of accuracy when pupils mark their own 
papers. 


FACTORS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO EFFICIENCY 


Because the different methods of pro- 
cedure gave differing results, it seems there 
are several factors which contribute to 
efficiency. 

The experimental groups improved more 
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Per Cent of Words Correctly Marked 


than the control group. The control group 
fluctuated near the same level for the six 
weeks, while the curve of learning for each 
of the experimental groups showed a rapid 
rise after the second week. This seems to 
indicate that situations planned for the 
experimental groups do promote the de- 
sired improvement in accuracy. 

Double checking helped the writer of a 
paper to discover his own errors. The term 
‘‘double checking’’ means that a pupil 
checks papers for two other pupils while 
his own paper is being marked by another 
pupil with an independent check by a sec- 
ond pupil. The experimental groups 
showed most improvement during the last 
four weeks, when double checking was 4 
part of their practice. The control group 
with but one random exchange did not show 
this steady improvement. For the most 
part recognition of errors is more certain 
because of the double emphasis of mistakes 
preceded by the close observation needed to 
check papers for others. 
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TABLE I 
Per Cent oF Worps Correctty MARKED BY Puprts Woo Mark THEIR Own Papers 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Week Week Week Week Week Week 
Control GROW: 6. iico.0ssscdsecaess 98.45 98 .22 98.38 97.83 98 .37 98.11 
Experimental Group I............ 98.36 97 .03 98.23 98.41 98.75 99.07 
Experimental Group II........... 98.45 98.35 98.78 99.03 99.19 99.51 
TABLE II 
Per Cent or Lists Correctty MarkKep By Purits WHo Mark THEIR Own Papers 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Week Week Week Week Week Week 
Control Grou. ....00.0.0.40002008040 81.29 76.92 79.41 77.56 75.97 76.87 
Experimental Group I............ 78.15 70.96 77.18 79.10 83.76 85.00 
Experimental Group II........... 79.73 82.70 84.35 83.71 87.41 91.85 
TABLE ITI 
Per Cent or Puprts WHo Make No Error ror ONE WEEK WHEN THEY 
Mark THER Own Papers 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Week Week Week Week Week Week 
CO ee 43 .24 56.66 48 .57 42.10 45.45 51.35 
Experimental Group I............ 44.82 32.25 38.70 48 .27 45.45 50.00 
Experimental Group II........... 52.32 49 .36 51.96 53.38 57.27 70.71 
The experimental group which marked from the teacher’s spelling than for the 


papers from dictation was more successful 
than the group which marked papers from 
the printed copy. A comparison of the 
midpoints of the experimental groups in 
all the tables shows a higher record for the 
experimental group which marked papers 


group which marked from the printed 
copy. 

The use of the graph motivated more 
accurate results. The situations for the last 
two weeks corresponded to the situations 
for the two preceding weeks, except that a 
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graph was used during the last two weeks 
to show to the pupil his success in marking 
papers. But the results showed greater 
accuracy when the graph was used as a 
factor to improve efficiency. 

The use of controlled exchange was more 
effective than random exchange. In the 
controlled exchange the pupils were paired 
by the teacher so as to get, if possible, at 
least one reliable, accurate pupil in each 
pair. In this way the accurate pupils 
helped the careless ones to discover and 
overcome their errors. 

There were twelve schools which attained 
an accuracy of ninety-nine per cent. One 
school of the control group and eleven 
schools of the experimental groups attained 
more than ninety-nine per cent in efficiency 
in finding errors on their own papers be- 
fore the end of the training period. One 
school attained a record of one hundred per 
cent the last week. This seems to indicate 
that it is worth while to set up situations 
that develop accuracy. If pupils can rate 
ninety-nine per cent of their work cor- 
rectly it is worth while to have them par- 
ticipate in judging and scoring papers. 
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SUMMARY 


1. It pays to plan situations that pro- 
mote and develop desirable tendencies in 
pupils. 

2. Recognition of errors is more certain 
when the double emphasis of misspelling is 
preceded by the careful observation of these 
same words as they are marked twice on 
other papers. 

3. The customary method of marking 
from dictation leads to the recognition of 
more errors than the less common use of 
the printed copy. 

4. The record of improvement in ac- 
curacy by means of a chart or graph is an 
effective appeal. It takes some time to 
make the graph but the results are quite 
worth while. 

5. Controlled exchange is superior to 
random exchange because the reliable 
pupils help the inaccurate ones to discover 
and overcome their errors. 

6. If pupils can rate ninety-nine per 
eent of their work correctly it is worth 
while to have them participate in judging 
and scoring their own papers and thus pro- 
mote efficiency in grading papers. 
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TEACHER-PUPIL INCOMPATIBILITIES 


NinA PLANTzZ 
Principal, East Street Grammar School, Hicksville, New York 


In this article the nature and causes of 
personality conflicts between teacher and 
pupil are discussed. In our particular 
school we do not have many children whose 
school progress is erratic or puzzling, but 
like all schools we have a few. We believe 
that these personalities are more of a chal- 
lenge to school or parental management 
than a fault of the child. With this in- 
terest in mind I chose the subject, 
‘‘Teacher-Pupil Incompatibilities.’’ 

The method used in getting the lists of 
pupils was (1) from disciplinary cases 
sent to the principal’s office by the teach- 
ers; (2) asking teachers for names of 
pupils (a) who give disciplinary trouble, 
(b) whom the teacher dislikes, (¢) whom 
she finds it difficult to become acquainted 
with; (3) talking with parents and with 
all who might have information about the 
child. In a few cases the study of marks 
given by one teacher as compared with 
marks given by a former teacher was of in- 
terest. From these groups I chose ten 
cases. 

Case 1. Martin’s father is dead and his 
mother has a very difficult time caring for 
eight children. As she is obliged to earn 
money to support the family, the children 
get very little care and training. Martin 
is the oldest boy but feels very little re- 
sponsibility in the home or in school. He 
has always been somewhat of a disciplinary 
problem, but his school work has been satis- 
factory until this year. Last year his 
work was good enough to permit him to 
skip from the fourth grade to the last half 
of the fifth grade. The teacher in this fifth 


grade is of rather nervous temperament. 
When Martin found he could annoy her, 
he proceeded to do so at a great rate. His. 
marks began to drop very low and notices 
were sent home to his mother about his poor 
work in three subjects. In an interview 
with the mother she explained the whole 
situation—how little time she had for her 
children and what poor morals their 
father had. Martin still seems to feel his 
father’s influence. One day, when talking 
about smoking, he told how his father had 
promised him a basket ball if he would 
smoke a pipe full of tobacco without getting 
sick. He must have been a small boy when 
this incident occurred. So the father’s 
attitudes are still with the child. How- 
ever, he did say he did not care about 
smoking because it makes him sick. The 
interview with the mother and talking 
with Martin himself seemed to have very 
little effect upon his school work or atti- 
tude toward school. He was a very care- 
free child. At times he would not do his 
work, and much of his time was spent in 
the principal’s office. As a result, at mid- 
years he was not promoted to sixth grade 
but he was given a different teacher. After 
repeating the grade for a month, his inter- 
est in the work was so much greater that 
the principal placed him in the sixth grade. 
After this he seemed to fit in much bet- 
ter with the class than before. His work 
was better. Once in a while he had a diffi- 
cult day end caused the teacher some 
treuble. This good report continued until 
May, when he became a real disciplinary 
problem again and caused the principal 
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and room teacher much trouble for the rest 
of the school term. 

In Martin’s case I feel that he is one of 
those problems that is difficult for the 
school to help very much. He probably 
will not stick to a job very long. If we 
could only find something that he is really 
interested in! I am anxious to have him 
take some manual training work and see 
how interested he becomes in that. We did 
not find any help for him this year. He is 
an interesting case to study because of his 
poor background and lack of interest in 
things. The principal thought Martin’s 
first teacher was the cause of his disciplin- 
ary trouble. I believe that there was a 
personality conflict there, but I do not 
think it was caused by the teacher as much 
as by Martin. This was proved by the 
sixth grade teacher, who was just the oppo- 
site from the other teacher. The sixth 
grade teacher had always gotten along 
with all other cases that were considered 
difficult, and still she found Martin a prob- 
lem the latter part of the term. 

Case 2. Arthur was reported by his 
teacher as being a pupil who gave dis- 
ciplinary trouble, a pupil whom she dis- 
liked, and also one whom she found it diffi- 
cult to become acquainted with. Arthur 
has an I.Q. of 62. He was three years 
in first grade, two years in third, two in 
fourth, and two in fifth grade. He has 
never had a passing mark. He is a very 
difficult child to reason with as he has so 
little reasoning power. 

Arthur’s family is in poor cireumstances. 
There are a number of children, and very 
little attention is paid to them. Arthur’s 
teacher had had very little experience with 
children of low intelligence. She did not 
understand his never responding and al- 
ways just sitting and smiling. She had al- 
ways been very successful with teaching 
and thought she must be failing when she 
got no response from Arthur. 


My conclusion with regard to this boy 
is that the best place for him would be in 
an opportunity or deficient class, which our 
school does not have at present. I believe 
when we can have such a class he will get 
more out of school life than he is getting 
now. This case was not a personality con- 
flict as much as it was the teacher’s lack of 
understanding of a subnormal child. 

Case 3. When John first entered school 
he had rather a hard time adjusting him- 
self to school rules. He would be found 
sitting outside the school after the last 
bell had rung. He never seemed to under- 
stand what it meant to be tardy. During 
the first year John and his teacher never 
seemed to get along very well; there were 
many conflicts between them. John had 
not had any kindergarten work and all he 
wanted to do in school was to play. He 
spent much time standing in the hall, where 
the teacher had placed him away from the 
other children. Thus he had very little op- 
portunity to get much of the work taught 
in the classroom. 

This conflict was broken somewhat to- 
ward spring when his mother died. The 
teacher had quite a bit of sympathy for 
the child and became interested in his work 
so that he began to progress. Before this, 
his teacher had considered him a mentally 
deficient child, although his intelligence 
quotient on two tests had been about 100. 
His work improved and by the end of the 
year he had completed the first half of first 
grade work. 

When John entered the 1A class last 
fall he had a very sympathetic teacher. She 
took a keen interest in him and we could 
see changes in his attitude toward school 
and his school duties. He was always 
ready to help and often saw things to be 
done, which was a great advance over his 
earefreeness of three months before. 

In January he was promoted with very 
good marks to 2B. Since that time he has 
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caused a great deal of trouble. This is not 
all his fault, I believe. His teacher is a 
very weak disciplinarian. One day, when I 
visited the room, there was whistling, 
laughing, and talking while other children 
were reading. John was not to blame for 
more than half of it but he was given the 
blame and scolded for all of it. This teacher 
knew about his conduct for the last two 
years, and as he is a boy who is ready to 
do whatever the rest do and because of the 
teacher’s lack of directing this energy in 
the proper channels, she blamed him in- 
stead of herself for all the disturbance. 

From my observation John is a child who 
has been babied too much at home. His 
brother told me that they had all given 
John a great deal of attention at home. 
Their family consists of the father and two 
older brothers who have left school since 
the mother’s death. So probably John does 
receive more attention at home than he 
should. However, I know he is very sweet 
to anyone who shows the least bit of inter- 
est in him, but he annoys people who al- 
ways blame him for things they allow others 
to do. ; 

In this instance I feel that the teach- 
er’s case is the one that should be looked 
into more than John’s. This teacher, by 
the way, is giving up school work this year. 

Case 4. Angela was reported by her 
teacher as a child she disliked. Angela 
is of foreign-born parentage. Her people 
cannot understand school law; they keep 
the teacher busy sending the truant officer 
after Angela. The officer has never been 
very successful because he cannot make 
them understand. Angela is fifteen years 
old, in fourth grade, with an I.Q. of 52. 
Her school work has been very poor. Her 
teachers have not been able to teach her 
very much because of her low mentality and 
her poor attendance. From observation 
and conversation with the teacher, I found 
that the main reason she dislikes Angela is 


because of her lack of interest in school. 
This teacher usually visits the homes of 
difficult cases, but because of the foreign 
language she has not been able to reach 
Angela that way. 

The best solution, I believe, would be to 
place Angela in a mentally deficient class 
if we had one in our school. Perhaps then 
her interest could be aroused enough in 
things she could do to cause her attendance 
to be more regular. 

Case 5. James caused his teacher quite 
a bit of disciplinary trouble. He uses pro- 
fane language, is always teasing other chil- 
dren, and does not seem to work well in 
group activities. He hears so much pro- 
fanity at home that it carries over in his 
school and play. The child, through the 
influence of his lower grade teachers, had 
broken the habit of using bad words; it is 
only when he becomes angry that he is 
heard using those words about school. His 
greatest trouble is caused by his desire to 
show off and tease the other children. He 
is very fond of punching girls and of tak- 
ing things away from the other boys. Al- 
most any punishment he received seemed 
to do very little good. James is a very 
hard child to talk with. When I tried to 
talk with him about a baseball game he 
was playing with another class, he just sat 
still and would not say a word nor answer 
a question. That has been the case nearly 
every time I have had occasion to talk to 
him. 

The first part of the fall term James 
and his teacher had a great deal of trouble. 
He visited the principal a number of times, 
but any punishment that followed never 
had any lasting benefit. One day James 
did something to arouse his teacher’s anger 
and she took it upon herself to punish him, 
using a ruler she had at hand. She said 
she did not know whether it would change 
his attitude toward school, but she was 
willing to see. From that time on he be- 
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came a different child. He regarded that 
teacher as a friend and adviser. He found, 
I judge, that she could manage him and 
therefore he was willing to follow. This 
teacher did not have any more trouble with 
James bothering other children when she 
was around. 

In February he was promoted to the next 
grade with a new teacher. We were very 
much interested to see just what he would 
do now. This teacher was not nearly as 
stern as the one he had just left. At first 
he would start trouble by annoying or teas- 
ing some one the minute a stranger came 
into the room. He wished to show off in 
group work, if in no other way than by 
starting to sing when the rest were reading. 
This did not seem to annoy this particu- 
lar teacher, and her indifference proved 
very good treatment for him because he 
really wanted to annoy her. By the close 
of the term he and his teacher were very 
good friends. He seemed to enjoy carry- 
ing on conversation with her, but the min- 
ute a stranger would appear, he would stop 
talking and refuse to say anything. 

James is a child who wishes to annoy. 
When his teacher did not notice it, he 
ceased to annoy her. His former teacher 
was easily annoyed but had gained his ad- 
miration by being a better manager of him, 
or perhaps we might say a better fighter. 
I fear unless something can be done for 
the boy soon he is going to have a great 
handicap all through life, because every- 
body he meets in life will not win him as 
these two teachers have. 

Case 6. Marion is fifteen years old and 
in sixth grade. She came to us last fall. 
She cares little about school work and a 
great deal about boys and smoking. Her 
mother knows she smokes and is trying to 
break her of the habit by telling her that 
the policeman comes for her when she is 
away from the house. Her people have 
very low mentality. When I gave Marion 
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the National Intelligence Test, Form A, 
she scored so low I could not find a men- 
tal age for her on the tabulation sheet. 
Her teacher worries because of her poor 
school work. I believe Marion’s mentality 
is so low that she cannot do the work. 
She needs to be put in a special class where 
she could be given lessons in homemaking. 
She needs also to be watched and given 
more attention than she receives at home. 

Case 7. Michael has been reported dur- 
ing his two years of school as being very 
slow. He takes twice as long as other chil- 
dren to do things. He is slow in his work 
and slow in arriving at school. He does 
not seem to be a friend of other children 
or play with them very much. When talk- 
ing to him about being tardy, it seems 
very hard to impress upon him the need 
for getting to school on time. 

He has an intelligence quotient of 116. 
His school work is always perfect when fin- 
ished, but it takes him twice or even three 
times as long as it does the rest to do it. 
But Michael never seemed to worry because 
he took so long. He told about it taking 
him three hours one night to do the dishes 
for his mother. His mother and grand- 
mother were very much concerned over his 
slowness and talked a great deal about it 
in front of him. They seemed to think it 
was something that could not be corrected 
and so let him continue. Michael himself 
thought he could not work any faster. 

At mid term he was given a watch for 
being promoted. Here was a chance to 
see if he might improve by timing himself. 
We planned games he might play at home 
with his watch. His people took an inter- 
est in this and I guess the boy tried to do 
almost everything in shorter time. A little 
progress was shown by the use of this 
method. The teacher to whose room he was 
promoted knew his case and became very 
much interested in him. She found out 
that at home if he did not do a thing as 
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quickly as they wished him to do it, they 
immediately did it for him. Michael 
thought this should be done for him at 
school, but when he learned differently he 
had to begin to do things for himself. The 
teacher allowed him a reasonable amount 
of time, and if his work was not finished 
then he had to miss part of what came next, 
which was usually a game or something he 
enjoyed doing. 

During this year Michael has learned to 
work faster but he is still very slow. I feel 
that this teacher has helped him a great 
deal, but he is going to be a problem for a 
number of years to come. 

Case 8. Walter was reported by his 
teacher as giving a great deal of disciplin- 
ary trouble. He has an intelligence quo- 
tient of 96. His home room teacher feels 
that she cannot teach him anything. In 
reading, Walter is one of the best in the 
room. His school marks have always been 
fair until this year, when they have gone 
down considerably. Walter is a boy who 
is easily influenced. In fights he usually 
takes part only because some of the older 
boys tell him to do it. He shows evidence 
of an unusual amount of timidity and fear. 
The cases of disciplinary trouble that I 
have observed in connection with Walter 
have usually been traced to his carrying out 
some one else’s plans. The person who 
does the planning is seldom found out. This 
has caused a number of conflicts between 
Walter and his teacher. When questioned, 
he is afraid and says very little. 

Walter is not a very intelligent looking 
boy and his fear of other children and 
sometimes of grown-ups makes him appear 
all the more stupid. From my observation 
of him and of the work he has done, I feel 
he has not had a fair chance in his work 
with his room teacher. He has been 
branded as a stupid child and not been 
given much encouragement. In reading, 
which is with a different teacher, he has 


done some fairly good work. I think if 
Walter is promoted to the next grade he 
will keep up with his class. 

Case 9. Ruth is in one of our sixth 
grades. She has a little below average in- 
telligence. When she first came to us she 
annoyed her teacher a great deal by telling 
falsehoods. The first great offense that 
came to our attention was the writing of a 
note by her or some member of the family, 
signed with the name of the principal of 
the school she had left, saying she belonged 
in a grade higher than the one in which we 
had placed her. We had no doubt of this 
deception from the misspelled words and 
poor grammatical construction of the let- 
ter. When talking with the principal 
whose name had been signed to the note, 
I found out that the child had been a prob- 
lem while in that school. 

When questioned, Ruth still claimed that 
the note was sent by the principal until 
told that we had seen the principal and she 
knew nothing about it. The child then 
had nothing to say. She did not attempt 
to write any more notes but she was al- 
ways telling lies of one kind or another to 
her teacher. As these continued we had a 
talk with the mother. It was very difficult 
to talk with her as she seemed to be defend- 
ing the child all the time. The note was 
shown her that Ruth had brought in the 
fall. She made no comments about it, but 
acted very queer and asked if she might 
have it. When refused, she asked that it 
be destroyed. We felt that she was a parent 
from whom we could expect very little 
codperation. However, since the interview 
I have heard very little about Ruth. At 
mid-term she changed teachers. Her pres- 
ent teacher says she paid no attention to 
her tales so now Ruth does not bother to 
tell her anything. 

Whether we have helped Ruth to over- 
come her habit of telling falsehoods, we do 
not know. I do feel that we made her 
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realize for a short time, at least, that it was 
not the proper thing to do. 

Case 10. Harry was reported by his 
teacher as giving disciplinary trouble. His 
mother is always visiting the school be- 
cause the other boys are bothering him. 
Harry is ten years old and although he 
lives only four blocks away, he has not 
come to school nor gone home alone. Last 
fall his mother began to let him go home 
alone, but the boys chased him so that she 
came to school to report trouble nearly 
every day. Finally she had to come after 
Harry each day as she has always done. 

Harry’s teacher complains that he is al- 
ways sneaky about the things he does. I 
have never seen him misbehave in any 
way when I have been in the room. This 
is due to his fear of my seeing him do 
something wrong, and also due to my know- 
ing the family. I think Harry’s trouble is 
due to his mother’s babying and petting 
him so much. He needs to be let alone to 
fight his own way. 

He has not been allowed to play with 
other children very much, so naturally the 
children love to tease him. I suppose, since 
he is sneaky about what he does, at some 
time he has been able to get even with the 
boys in school. This is the first year I have 
heard of his causing disciplinary trouble. 

Some of the observations in the cases 
cited were obtained from children while 
watching them and their teachers at work. 
Sometimes I was able to talk with the chil- 
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dren when they came into the library after 
school for a book, or perhaps on occasions 
when I gave individual intelligence tests. 
Some of the other observations and conver- 
sations took place in the office. 

In cases where the teacher’s personality 
is not best for the particular child, the 
principal should transfer the child to an- 
other room where the situation would per- 
A principal has 
many opportunities to find out home condi- 
tions. Parents come to his office every day 
and children also come to talk over the 
very subject which you wish to know more 
about. 

I became well acquainted with the per- 
sonalities of both pupils and teachers in 
the school where this study took place. I 
found out which teachers were working for 
the children’s future and which ones were 
just teaching for the present. I learned 
also that in many cases the children are 
not as much to blame as the parents. The 
place to start in many instances is with 
parental education. If children could come 
in contact with the right kind of personali- 
ties when they are very young, they would 
present fewer problems when they grow 
older. Some very interesting books on the 
subject of discipline are: Sayles, The Prob- 
lem Child in ‘School; Stark, Every Teach- 
er’s Problems; Dewey, School Discipline; 
Bagley, School Discipline; Burnham, The 
Normal Mind; Morehouse, The Discipline 
of the School. 

















SOCIALIZED RECITATION PROCEDURE FOR GROUP 
PROJECTS IN HISTORY 


BertHA CLENDENEN 
Caledonia School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


In organizing a class for socialized recita- 
tion in history, I choose one pupil to be the 
elass leader. My choice naturally falls upon 
the one who possesses leadership qualities, 
who has shown marked interest in history, 
and who possesses most knowledge of it. 
I then divide my pupils into groups of not 
more than eight, as a rule, each having one 
of its number acting as group leader. 
With each new assignment of topics the 
leaders change, ds the leadership is then 
shifted within the group; but the class 
leader remains the same for the six weeks’ 
period. 

Since our history outlines for each grade 
cover a definite period of history, my 
teacher’s problem becomes my pupils’ 
project. Introductory or development les- 
sons are necessary to pave the way for the 
socialized recitation. In these lessons inter- 
est must be aroused for the unit of work to 
be studied. 

The subject of the lesson and purpose for 
it are clearly stated. Topics are assigned 
to each group. Those given to each group 
are related, follow in a logical sequence, 
and bear directly on the subject to be 
studied. 

The pupils are directed to sources for 
references, while the group leader aids the 
pupils of his group in finding data. 

Pictures, clippings from papers, and 
other materials are brought in. Two, three, 
or more class periods are often necessary 
for the preparation of the lesson. When 
the class leader has consulted the group 


leaders and learned that the groups are 
ready, the recitation is begun. 

To begin the recitation the class leader 
states the subject and purpose of the les- 
son, and asks at least eight or ten review 
questions leading up to the subject under 
discussion. Answers to these questions are 
volunteered by members of the class. Then 
the group leader of Group I calls on the 
pupils of his group to recite. Each of 
these is free to use the board, maps, pic- 
tures, or any materials he has, to explain 
or add interest to his topic. When a pupil 
has finished his discussion he asks for ques- 
tions or criticisms. These are answered by 
the pupils, with occasional remarks from 
the teacher, but the direction of expression 
is wholly in charge of the children. Mis- 
takes in English and in pronunciation, and 
false statements are corrected; hazy mean- 
ings are cleared up. The class leader must 
be alert to check members of the class when 
their questions are not important, or not 
pertinent; he thus prevents waste of time. 

It sometimes happens that not more than 
three or four pupils in a group have time 
to recite their topics during a recitation 
period. At the next recitation the class 
leader again states the subject and purpose 
of the lesson, and asks review questions on 
the previous day’s discussions. When these 
questions have been answered satisfactorily, 
the group leader calls on the next child in 
his group. 

After ail of a group have recited in this 
manner, the group leader may sum up the 
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work by asking questions on the facts pre- 
sented. This method determines whether 
the pupils of other groups have understood 
the facts brought out by Group I; it tests 
the class as a whole. 

The second and third groups recite in the 
same manner. When the pupils of all the 
divisions have recited, the points are 
summed up to see whether the purpose of 
the lesson has been accomplished. If it has, 
the class is ready for a new assignment on 
a new phase of subject matter, or on topics 
carrying out this assignment. 

Before a new assignment is made it may 
be advisable to give a written lesson to the 
class. A one-word, completion, false and 
true, or comprehensive test may be given 
at this time. 

I like a socialized recitation because the 
outward responsibility for conducting and 
managing the recitation activity rests with 
the class. Initiative on the part of the 
pupils is developed, codperation of the 
group is secured. Each child is held re- 
sponsible for some part of the lesson; the 
more intelligent pupils have a chance to 
read more widely and are not hampered 
by slower pupils; the latter are benefited 
by hearing the reports made by the former, 
yet they themselves contribute some part 
of the lesson. Courtesy, politeness, re- 
spect for the rights and opinions of others, 
and high interest are inherent parts of this 
procedure. 

One of my classes in history had for its 
subject, ‘‘Making the Constitution.’’ The 
purpose was to find out why a constitution 
was necessary, and how the constitution, 
adopted, remedied the Articles of Confed- 
eration. 

The review questions covered the period 
of the Articles of Confederation and the de- 
fects of the Articles, which the pupils had 
been studying. 

Group I’s topic was ‘‘ The Necessity for a 
Constitution.’’ 
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1. The failure of the Annapolis Meeting. 

. The plan of Congress to hold a convention 
in Philadelphia, May, 1787. 

. Why Philadelphia was chosen. 

. The colonies that sent delegates. 

. Leading men of the convention. 

. Efforts to revise and amend the Articles of 
Confederation. 

7. Why it was decided that a new constitution 
should be written. 


bo 
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Group II’s topic was, ‘‘ Questions Which 
Arose in Writing the Constitution.’’ 


1. Should a national government be formed? 

2. How should states be represented in Con- 
gress? 

3. How should members in Congress be propor- 
tioned ? 

4. Should slaves be counted in population? 

. The regulation of slave trade. 

6. Regulation of commeree, etc. 


oo 


Group III’s topic was, ‘‘The Plan of 
Government Under the Constitution.’’ 


. Parts of government. 

. Congress—how made up? 

. President—length of term, duties, ete. 

. Supreme Court—duties. 

. How these departments could remedy defects 
of the Constitution. 

. Number of states necessary for ratification. 

7. The struggle to ratify and the final adoption 

of the Constitution. 


or whe 
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The interest created by this lesson made 
the pupils want to dramatize the conven- 
tion. The setting was planned, members 
of the class to represent the delegates were 
chosen, references were looked up by re- 
liable pupils so that the speeches made by 
the ‘‘acting’’ delegates would be authentic. 
Many of these speeches had to be con- 
densed and put into the pupil’s own words. 
Situations arose in which originality was 
required; the boy who was George Wash- 
ington had to make up his speech of ac- 
ceptance of the office of chairman of the 
convention. One girl, especially good in 
art, was inspired to illustrate Franklin’s 
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speech, in which he likens the convention 
to either a ‘‘rising’’ or a ‘‘setting’’ sun. 
Her picture was hung above the chairman’s 
desk. 

When the dramatization had been worked 
out in detail, the pupils were eager to give 
it before a student assembly. Costumes were 
simple. Girls wore their gym bloomers to 
suggest the knee breeches of the men of the 
convention. White paper napkins made 
powdered wigs, and collars. A large plac- 
ard, bearing the name of the state from 
which the delegate came, was hung over 
the back of each chair. This dramatiza- 
tion not only provided entertainment for 
other pupils, but also gave a valuable un- 
derstanding of the convention to those who 
acted it. The convention to them was a 
reality, since they, themselves, had lived it. 

Another class, after it had studied Eng- 
lish Life in the Middle Ages, decided it 
would build a castle. In its socialized reci- 
tation this class had recited on the meaning 
of feudalism; on lords and ladies; where 
they lived; the castle, how and where it 
was built; its use; on knighthood, pages, 
squires, and knights; on the oath required 
of knights; a tournament, why knight- 
hood disappeared, ete. 

Cereal boxes were brought from home. 
The round ‘‘Mother’s Oats’’ boxes made 
fine towers. The lids were turned upside 
down and the edges cut to make parapets. 
A drawbridge was constructed from the 
back of a shredded wheat box. This draw- 
bridge was raised and lowered by a chain 
and pulley system. Small slits were nar- 
row windows. These boxes were as- 
sembled to form the different parts of a 
castle. When the arrangement satisfied 
the class, the boxes were painted with gray 
paint and sprinkled with sand while they 
were still wet, to give the appearance of 
old gray stone. Silver paper made a moat. 
This castle was placed on a table. A 
knight, made from a small clothespin, with 


a bent nail for a sword, and a cardboard 
shield, stood at the entrance gate. Similar 
knights stood on the parapets or within 
the walls. 

In order to construct the castle, the 
pupils had to read widely to gather in- 
formation as to the use of the different 
parts of the castle. They studied pictures 
of castles, noting the structure and the 
location. How much knowledge they 
actually had acquired through the build- 
ing of this castie was revealed when they 
explained their project to a visiting class. 
Incidentally, their vocabularies were much 
increased. 

In preparation for the observance of 
Columbus Day, the pupils of four history 
classes were asked what they would like 
to do for an assembly program. They de- 
cided that each class should dramatize some 
part of the life of Columbus. One class 
took ‘‘His Boyhood”’; the second, ‘‘Colum- 
bus at the Court of Spain’’; the third, 
‘His Voyage’’; and the fourth, ‘‘His Re- 
turn to Spain.’’ Each pupil was asked 
to write a short dramatization. Three or 
four of the best of these were selected from 
each class. A committee from each class 
was named to rewrite the dramatization, 
combining parts of the best three or four. 
When this had been done the finished prod- 
uct was read to the class, and it chose the 
pupils to take parts in the little drama. 
Rivalry ran high, for the history classes 
knew the part of Columbus’s life each class 
had chosen to depict, but nothing of the 
actual performance. Naturally, each class 
tried to make its part best. 

The assembly was held on the play- 
ground, and here the presentation took 
place. Costumes were simple, but the boys 
had made wooden spears, copied a Spanish 
flag, and transformed boiler lids inty) 
shields, while all pupils had lent anything 
they had which might add to the appro- 
priateness of costumes and property. 
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In addition to the gain in the knowledge 
of history, this procedure afforded a 
valuable lesson in both oral and written 
English. It necessitated research into many 
books, and the study of pictures. By this 
research and picture-study the pupils 
acquired their knowledge of costumes, 
court language, and court manners. 

A sixth grade class which had been 
studying ‘‘Greek Life and Character’’ took 
from Shelley this quotation found on the 
introductory page of their lesson in the 
textbook, ‘‘Our laws, our literature, our 
art, and our religion have their roots in 
Greece,’’ and compared the Greek ideas of 
good citizenship with ours. They selected 
topics, such as, Greek ideas of health, of 
education, of love of the beautiful, of duty 
to the community, of courage and obedi- 
ence, of initiative and self-dependence, of 
perseverance, of justice, of patriotism, and 
of good sportsmanship; they compared the 
Greek idea of health with our own ideas to- 
day. For instance, the pupils who discussed 
this subject told how infant Spartan boys 
who were sickly were placed on a mountain 
top for a certain period of time. If they 
survived this treatment they were brought 
down and eared for. If they died, the 
Greeks thought their death better than the 
perpetuation of a weak race. Today, chil- 
dren who are weak are given the best medi- 
eal care; they are given milk at school; 
taught what to eat, how long to sleep; and 
have the attention of a school doctor and 
a school nurse. Many of our greatest men 
were weak and sickly as children. 

Visual instruction is easily combined 
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with the socialized recitation procedure, 
Often, at the introduction of a new unit of 
work, or for a review of some phase of his- 
tory just covered, I give out topics to all 
the groups except one, and to this I give 
out stereographs related to the history 
topics assigned. The pupils organize the 
topics according to the information given 
on the back of the stereograph and any ad- 
ditional information they ean find in refer- 
ence books. The stereographs and slides 
correspond in number and are the same. 
On the day the slides are flashed on the 
screen, the individual pupil recognizes his 
own picture and gives a talk, of at least 
three minutes, explaining it and its con- 
nection with events of history. When each 
pupil has finished his explanation he asks 
for questions and criticisms, just as he does 
during the socialized recitation conducted 
without the visual aids, and every pupil 
may enter into the discussion or add in- 
formation. 

For example, a class studying the Revo- 
lutionary War had, illustrative of the first 
two years of the war, eight stereographs: 
Old North Church, Boston; the Lexington 
Green; Concord Bridge; Bunker Hill, ete. 
The visual presentation of the place of oc- 
currence of an important event of the first 
two years of the war made that event better 
comprehended than it would otherwise have 
been. 

All of these things have been part of my 
own classroom activities. How far they are 
pedagogically correct, I am not prepared 
to say. The results they have brought have 
been, to me, most satisfactory. 
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AN ADAPTATION OF THE PRE-STUDY 
METHOD IN SPELLING 


When the pre-study spelling method was 
introduced into our school system it was 
variously received. The teachers who like 
any new method as a change greeted it 
with enthusiasm, while the conservative 
teachers rather doubted its efficacy. How- 
ever, it was here to be tried, and tried it 
was with varying degrees of success. 

This method was advocated as a time- 
saver by eliminating words already known, 
and giving opportunity for work with in- 
dividual pupils on words which they 
needed. Under this method the teacher 
was permitted to place all the words to 
be tried out on the blackboard, to be cov- 
ered until lesson time. When uncovered, 
the words were to be pronounced in suc- 
cession ‘‘without note or comment’’ and, 
when the last word had been said, immedi- 
ately covered and then written as dictated. 

In carrying out this method several diffi- 
culties were soon observed. First, the anx- 
ious teacher was inclined to give too long an 
exposure, and possibly to linger a little too 
long over the more difficult words. This, 
of course, changed the pre-study to a sort 
of half-and-half method. A second trouble, 
noticed by observant teachers, was that the 
brightest pupils let the rank-and-file of 
the class pronounce all the words while 
they concentrated on the ones they were 
not sure of. A third difficulty was that the 
slow-thinking, inefficient pupils were be- 
wildered by the rapidity of the work, and 
so obtained. a very confused idea of all the 
words. 

To obviate these difficulties and to test 
the efficacy of the pre-spelling method 
under the most favorable conditions, I took 


over the fifth and sixth grade spelling 
classes for experimentation. The well- 
known Ayres list was used, beginning in 
each grade where the average should be 98 
per cent. Using twenty-five words for each 
lesson, I wrote each group of words on a 
separate slip of paper, numbering the slips 
consecutively. 

If looking at the list of words was of any 
value at all, it seemed that each individual 
word should give a concise, clear-cut pic- 
ture. With the entire list before them 
this was not possible, so I conceived the 
idea of presenting each word separately. 
With my list in hand I quickly wrote the 
first word on the blackboard and pro- 
nounced it with careful enunciation. Im- 
mediately the class pronounced it after me 
and it was at once erased. I continued this 
process rapidly through the list. The 
books were then opened and the words to 
be written were pronounced. In order that 
the meaning of the word might be fully 
comprehended, I gave a short sentence con- 
taining it, immediately after which I pro- 
nounced the word to be written. For in- 
stance, if the word were deceive, I might 
say, ‘‘You should not deceive your par- 
ents. Deceive.’’ The pupils then pro- 
nounced and wrote it. I insisted that they 
all watch my lips while I pronounced 
words. Thus they apprehended the word 
in several different ways: 


1. They saw me write it. 

. They saw it after it was written. 

. They heard me pronounce it. 

. They pronounced it. 

. They watched the movement of my 
lips. 

. They heard it in its setting. 

7. They wrote it. 
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While marking the books I placed my 
slip beside the child’s list, checking with 
red pencil on both lists wherever an error 
occurred. Wrong use of capitals, two at- 
tempts, and patching were all considered 
errors as well as misspelling. By the time 
the last book was marked my own list had 
a mark after every word for each error. 
Following is a facsimile list which shows 
the words that were the most difficult for 
the class. Those not marked were known 
by all in the class. 


stole 

wonder / /VV (4) 
says 

account / (1) 
tire / V/V (2) 
mountain \// (2) 
pair 

contract V/V/V V (4) 
check VV VV VV (6) 
brought VV (2) 
prove //V (3) 
again /\// (3) 
heard / / (2) 
country V V/V (3) 
inspect VVV VVVV_ (7) 
watch / (1) 
itself 

express 

always V/ (1) 
neighbor V/V (3) 
something V/V/V (4) 
deceive J/VVVVVV_ (7) 
write V/V/V (3) 
world / (1) 
expect VVVVVVV_ (7) 


The misspelled words were then placed 
on the blackboard and copied by those who 
had misspelled them, in booklets made for 
the purpose, for home study. Oral les- 
sons alternated with the written lessons. 
In the oral lesson the misspelled words were 
listed in order of difficulty, and then we 
tried to discover why they were difficult. 
For example, ‘‘Why did you write con- 
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duck instead of conduct?’’ ‘‘Because I 
didn’t watch your lips closely.’’ ‘‘ Because 
I say it that way.’’ ‘‘Why did you miss 
deceive?’’ ‘‘Because I wrote ie instead of 
ev.”? This gave us an opportunity of find- 
ing some rules for spelling and making 
out lists of words under each rule. 

After three pre-study lessons we rounded 
up all the misspelled words and from these 
I made a list of twenty-five for the final 
test. After the final test had been given, 
a dictation lesson containing twenty or 
twenty-five of the previously misspelled 
words was given. The sentences were short, 
but capitalizing, omissions, and simple 
punctuation were all considered in the 
marking, as well as misspelling. 

As alternate lessons are devoted to real 
study of misspelled words and applica- 
tion of rules in spelling, only ten lessons 
are written in the books during the month, 
two of these being finals and two dictation. 
This leaves six pre-study, the number of 
words varying from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty according to the number 
repeated. 

During the oral lessons, all who had not 
missed more than one or two words in the 
pre-study were excused from the class and 
permitted to read at the library table if 
they so desired. This concentrated the at- 
tention of the pupils who most needed help 
and gave them a better opportunity in the 
discussions. If any pupil missed no more 
than two words in the three pre-study les- 
sons, his taking the final was made optional, 
but as a rule the good spellers preferred to 
write all the lessons. 

Under this adaptation of the pre-study 
method I have seen really remarkable im- 
provement among the pupils that at first 
seemed hopeless. 

I grant you that this method takes more 
time and thought on the part of the teacher 
than the older method of just letting them 
study from a given list, but it really is 
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teaching children to spell rather than just 
letting them spell. 

After the grade work in the Ayres list 
has been covered, we revert to the spelling 
book words, but write the list in the same 
way, without pre-assignment. In using the 
book the children find their misspelled 
words in the speller and copy them cor- 
rectly in their booklets. However, the dis- 
cussion of errors with words written on the 
blackboard, and the finding out why they 
were so difficult, should still receive at- 
tention. 

If the pre-study method is in use in your 
school system, try this adaptation of it and 
watch the results over a semester. If faith- 
fully adhered to, your pupils cannot fail 
to improve. 

‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing.’’ 

ALHAMBRA G. DEmINa, 
Principal, Washington School, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


THE ESKIMO VILLAGE! 


The children went to the Peabody 
Museum to see the Indian and Eskimo ex- 
hibits. As the Indian activity was in full 
swing in our school at the time, I thought 
that this exhibit would interest them 
more than the Eskimo exhibit. The re- 
action was reversed, for they seemed to be 
more eager to tell of the Eskimo village. 
This, I suppose, was so because of the new- 
ness of the experience and because the Es- 
kimo unit was smaller and easier to com- 
prehend than the Indian. 

The following oral composition from the 
museum trip was later used as reading: 


We went to the Peabody Museum. 
We saw the Eskimo village. 
The Eskimos live in cold countries. 
They live in snow houses. 
They must dress warm. 
So they wear fur clothes. 

* All rights reserved by the author. 
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They get the fur from the animals. 
The Eskimo fathers shoot them. 

The Eskimo mothers cook them. 

The dogs pull the sleds on the ice. 


They drew from memory the Eskimo 
houses, Eskimo people, and animals. 

The exhibit impressed them so deeply 
that I thought it would lead them on into 
the building of a village. But the Christ- 
mas spirit was everywhere and gradually 
Santa Claus overshadowed his northern 
kinsman, whose spirit did not come into 
evidence until after the twelfth night. At 
that time, the children exchanged experi- 
ences of the vacation week—drawing, 
modelling, rehearsing and acting them. 
Since there had been much snow during 
that week, the snowman, snow fort, snow 
houses, and sleds were prominent. 

Eugene said, ‘‘I played I was an Eskimo. 
I lived in a cold country.”’ 

This reminded them of the trip to the 
museum. Almost unanimously the urge 
came to make an Eskimo village. Their 
plans and discussions were worthy of older 
children. They discussed : 


I. Needs of the village. 
A. Eskimo people: 
The family: fathers, mothers, babies, 
sisters, brothers. 
B. Places to put people. 
Houses. 
Furniture. 
C. Food for the people. 
1. Kinds of food. 
Animals: seals, bears, walrus. 
2. Ways of obtaining. 
a. Hunting. 
Weapons: spears, bows and ar- 
rows. 
b. Fishing. 
Boats: kyak. 
II. Plans for the village. 
A. For Eskimo people: 
The boys thought that perhaps the. 
girls had Eskimo dolls. Since they 
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hadn’t them, what could they use? Why, 
of course, they could make them with 
plasticine. “Haven’t you some little 
Eskimo people from other years?” asked 
these tiny folk. 

B. For Eskimo houses: 

What to use for houses was then dis- 
cussed. Suggestions as to snow, ice, 
salt, flour, and sugar were weighed 
pros and cons unhesitatingly given. 
“Snow and ice would melt in our warm 
room; flour could be used, but if you 
put water with it, you’d get paste (they 
had made paste earlier in the year), so 
that wouldn’t do.” Finally, Harold sug- 
gested loaf sugar, because that looked 
like “real ice.” His suggestion was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and that after- 
noon our room was a sweet one, with 
the many contributions of loaf and gran- 
ulated sugar. 


As the table upon which the village was 
to be constructed was not large enough to 
accommodate all the children at one time, 
they determined to work in groups. They 
planned their village to contain four houses, 
with a father, a mother, a baby, a sister, 
and a brother living in each. 

During the process of construction, they 
constantly reminded each other that they 
musn’t eat the sugar or they wouldn’t have 
enough for the houses. ‘‘Could they eat 
what was left?’’ was then asked. John 
answered, ‘‘Why, no, for the sun might 
melt the ice, and we’d have to mend it.’’ 
‘And besides,’’ added Eugene, ‘‘we touch 
the sugar with our hands; our hands are 
dirty and have germs on them, and then 
we’d get sick if we ate it.’’ Their self- 
control was hardly that of the immature 
five-year-old. 

After the houses had been built, the ques- 
tion of water was settled. From the sug- 
gestions of glas;, silver paper (tinfoil), 
and looking glesses, they selected tinfoil 
for they had used that in the Indian vil- 
lage. In hunting for the siiver paper, 
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they found Eskimo boats, people, bears, 
seals, and houses. They discarded the 
houses (the ones they had set up of sugar 
were better, they thought) and promptly 
used everything else to complete the vil- 
lage. They sprinkled sugar ‘‘here, there, 
and everywhere’’ for fallen snow. When 
a block of sugar was jarred out of place, it 
was replaced with care and exactness. 

Every day something new was added, 
oral compositions were given, speaking and 
reading vocabularies enlarged, and a 
knowledge of social science enriched these 
tiny lives. 


ANALYSIS or ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


I. Knowledges Acquired. 
A. Information. 
1. Social Science. 
From the Eskimo activity they 
learned how and where the Eskimos 
lived; they learned about their food, 
the method and weapons they used 
to obtain it; the utensils used, and 
the way they prepared the food. 
They learned that each and every 
member of the Eskimo family 
worked for daily existence—that the 
boys helped build the houses and 
obtain the food; that the mothers 
and girls cooked, sewed, and tended 
the babies. They learned that the 
children probably played in _ the 
snow, because there was no other 
place. They rolled in it, walked in 
it, coasted on it, and constructed 
forts, men, and houses with it. They 
learned the manner of obtaining 
heat—what was used and how. The 
children learned (much to the dis- 
tress of some) that the Eskimos 
could not read nor write. “Not even 
the fathers and the mothers?” esked 
Billy. “And who read the cbildren 
stories?” were the questions hurled 
for answer. They also learned that 
the Eskimos could do many things 
we couldn’t; that they made their 
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own utensils, weapons, clothes, 
houses, and furniture, and that they 
created their own heat and manu- 
factured their own wicks. They 
learned what type dress was worn 
and the reasons for it. 

B. Enlarged speaking and reading vocabu- 
laries. They learned to pronounce, 
speak, use, and read the following 
words: Innuits, kyak, igloo, Eskimo, 
boat, house, dog, sledge, boot. 


II. Creative expression through medium of 
A. Oral English (used as oral reading 
later). 
Original 
1. Riddles: 
He’s strong. 
He has dark straight hair. 
He lives in the Northland. 
Who is he? An Eskimo. 
It’s white. 
It’s strong. 
It’s made of snow. 
The Eskimos live in it. 
What is it? An igloo. 
2. Three sentence compositions: 
Look, look, see our Eskimo village. 
We made it ourselves. 
We worked very hard. 
3. Dreams: 
I went to the Eskimo village. 
The Eskimo mother was near the 
igloo. 
She was sewing a dress for baby. 
4. Wishes: 
I wish I were an Eskimo. 
I’d play in the snow all day. 
How happy I would be! 
I wish I were an Eskimo boy. 
I’d roll myself in a ball. 
No one would find me. 
5. From pictures, the captions of which 
were read; for example: 
“The Family at Work” 
Here is the Eskimo family. 
They are all working. 
Father is making a kni‘e. 
Mother is sewing. 


6. From toys, brought by the children. 
7. Radio talks: 


This is Station WEEI; 
Room 4, broadcasting. 
Edward is speaking. 

“The Story of the Eskimo” 

The Eskimos live in the Northland. 
It is very cold there. 

The people must dress warm. 

So they wear fur clothes. 

The story of the Eskimo given as 
radio talks was used as reading for 
about a week. The children took a 
great deal of pride and joy in these 
broadcasting talks, and every day 
a new station blossomed forth, some 
of which were not known to me but, 
upon investigation, I found to be in- 
cluded in the numerous Boston sta- 
tions. 


. Rhymes (used later as reading 


phonics drawn out of it). 


Original. 


Eskimo, Eskimo, do you love the 
snow ? 

You must love the snow, dear 
Eskimo! 

You play in it. 

You sit on it. 

You eat on it. 

You sleep on it. 

Eskimo, Eskimo, you do love the 
snow! 

Dear little Eskimo, 

Happy and gay, 

You work and play 

All, all the day, 

In the snow, 

In the snow. 

Dear little Eskimo, 

How strong you grow! 

(Music taught later.) 


B. Art. 


1. Drawing and coloring. 


a. In connection with silent reading 
(see silent reading). 

b. Child draws, others guess. 

c. Picture books made. 





And baby is playing with toys. 2. Cutting. 
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a. Picture books made. 
b. Pattern and free hand cutting of 
Eskimos, animals, kyaks, igloos. 
3. Modelling, of animals, kyaks, igloos. 
4. Construction. 
a. From sugar: igloos, kyaks. 
b. From blocks: igloos. 
5. Printing: Signs—Eskimo Village, 
Igloo, Kyak, Reindeer, Polar bear. 
. Music: Words to song. 
Dear little Eskimo, happy and gay 
You work and play, all the day 
In the snow, in the snow, 
Dear little Eskimo, how strong you 
grow! 


III. Measurement of knowledges in reading. 
A. Silent reading: the sentence. 


1. Illustrations: 
Draw an Eskimo igloo. 
Draw an Eskimo kyak. 
The Eskimo dogs pull the heavy 
sledge. 
Color the Eskimo toys. 
. Pantomime: 
Be an Eskimo. 
Build the Eskimo’s igloo. 
Be an Eskimo mother sewing. 
Be an Eskimo boy and roll in the 
snow. 
Point to the Eskimo baby. 
Find the Eskimo father. 
Touch the Eskimo’s spear. 
3. Reading of riddles: child tells if 
guessed. 


bo 


. Oral reading. 

1. Captions on library pictures were 
read. The following are examples: 
The Family at Work. 

The Eskimo in His Raincoat. 
Hunting the Walrus. 

Travelling with the Reindeer. 

The Eskimo Girls in Cloth Dresses. 
An Eskimo Girl in a Cloth Suit. 

2. Riddles, dreams, wishes, radio talks, 
which were given as oral composi- 
tions. 

3. Selections from Smith, Eskimo 
Stories, read by brighter children, 
while others formed an audience. 


IV. Measurement of number knowledges. 
As the village was being constructed, they 


counted : 

Number of people in village..... 32 

IUGERDE? GE IBIOOBs 6.000 s0esccvecs 4 

Number of pieces of sugar used in 
PEL AMIOD. 00kkd ox ec0cesicsenas 69 
oe eee eer eee 34 
WE OD shod sensacuceses 26 
OU MNOS biseunricccasceens 22 


One small child wanted to find out how many 
pieces of sugar were used in all the igloos, so 
they started to count them. As this was a long 
procedure, John said he thought his mother 
could add them a short way. So he took a 
paper and pencil and copied them. The next 
day, he brought the paper back with the cor- 
rect sum. 

They learned to read and write the numbers 
as they were put on the board. 


V. Recreational values. 

A. Pantomime: child performs, others 
guess: 

Eskimo boy rolling in the snow. 

Eskimo man making fire. 

Eskimo father making the igloos. 

Making a bowl. 

Eskimo mother sewing. 

In the kyak—pulling in a walrus. 

Eskimo mother with baby on her back. 

Eskimo boy making a knife. 

Eskimo man with bow and arrow. 
B. Impersonation. 

An Eskimo mother. 

An Eskimo father. 

An Eskimo boy. 

An Eskimo girl. 

C. Physical: as cards with following 
phrases are flashed,’ children demon- 
strate: 

Be Eskimos. 
Make an igloo. 
Sail your kyak. 
Carry your baby. 
Eat fat and oil. 
Make your lamp. 
Miriam KAtieEn, 
Brookline, Mass, 
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A CONFERENCE OF RURAL SCHOOL SUPER- 
VISORS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 
We are indebted to Miss Annie Rey- 

nolds, Associate Specialist in Rural Educa- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and Mr. L. A. Kalbach, Chief Clerk, 
for the following report of a recent con- 
ference on supervision in the South: 

‘*A conference of rural school supervisors 
of the southern states, called by the United 
States Bureau of Education, was held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, December 17 and 18, 1928. Certain 
problems of special interest to rural school 
supervisors, factors in their solution, ex- 
tension of information concerning rural 
school supervision, and improvement of 
teachers’ meetings were the four main 
topics discussed by participants assembled 
from fourteen states. They included State 
Superintendent Harris of Louisiana, 
members of several state departments of 
education, county superintendents and 
supervisors, two representatives from the 
United States Bureau of Education, and 
other educational leaders. 

“‘The city superintendent of New Or- 
leans, assisted by a group of city teachers, 
extended the most courteous hospitality to 
the conference and to the individual dele- 
gates. Five full sessions were held during 
the two days. At the close of the last ses- 
sion the assembled delegates unanimously 
adopted the report of a committee on fu- 
ture plans embodying a resolution that a 
similar conference for the southern states 
be held in December, 1929, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to codperate with the 
United States Bureau of Education to that 
end. 


*‘Miss Mary S. Sanders, Second Assist- 








ant State Superintendent of Texas, pre- 
sided over the first session of the conference. 
Dr. H. H. Ramsay, Superintendent Mis- 
sissippi State School and Colony for Feeble- 
minded, the first speaker, suggested that 
the need of special education for the men- 
tally subnormal is becoming increasingly 
evident; and that the educational forces 
in each state should get behind a movement 
to provide for expert clinical examination 
of mentally defective children on a state- 
wide basis, followed by the organization of 
special classes and schools in communities 
in which they are found to be necessary. 
Mr. Terry C. Foster of the State Depart- 
ment of Edueation, Alabama, followed 
with a presentation of the need of provid- 
ing for the educational welfare of crippled 
children in rural areas. Mr. Foster recom- 
mended the initiation of administrative 
machinery adapted to function under con- 
ditions obtaining in the hospital for those 
under the immediate care of the surgeon; 
in the home for those who are convalescing 
at home during a lengthy period of time; 
and in the school, whether in special 
classes, in special schools, or in the regular 
school. 

‘‘During the afternoon session certain 
significant factors in the solution of super- 
visory problems were discussed. Dr. M. C. 
S. Noble, Jr., of the North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, recom- 
mended to supervisors three separate types 
of research: (1) research to determine 
the relative status of educational opportuni- 
ties in the county as compared with the 
status of educational opportunities in the 
nation and in the state at large; (2) re- 
search to determine a solution of local prob- 
lems; and (3) research for purposes of self- 
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analysis and self-improvement. Mr. E. B. 
Robert of the State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, suggested that there are 
possibilities for the development of a type 
of summer school that will really meet the 
needs of teachers in service by providing 
an opportunity for them to teach and ob- 
serve work with groups of children in regu- 
larly organized rural schools supervised 
by teachers college instructors; and urged 
that only through the establishment of 
contacts with rural teachers actually con- 
fronted with their problems can teacher- 
preparing institutions contribute to the 
improvement of instruction. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Morris, School Supervisor, Buncombe 
County, North Carolina, gave the details of 
a study in process in Buncombe County 
made with the express purpose of shedding 
light on the problem of how principals of 
large rural schools and county supervisors 
can advantageously codperate to improve 
elementary instruction. Dr. N. B. Bond, 
Professor of Sociology, State University of 
Mississippi, contended that if rural school 
systems are to provide appropriate educa- 
tion for all types of children it is essential 
that county social workers be employed, 
and suggested specific duties and qualifica- 
tions of such workers and the cost of 
county social service. 

‘‘State Superintendent Harris of Louisi- 
ana presided at the Monday evening session, 
A number of speakers, including Mrs. 8. 
M. N. Marrs, President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, spoke on exten- 
sion of information concerning rural school 
supervision. Mrs. Marrs showed that the 
parent-teacher association is a logical one 
to extend information on the value of rural 
school supervision. If the association is to 
assume responsibility along this line, rural 
school teachers and patrons will have to 
interest themselves (1) in the parent- 
teacher movement, which has not yet pene- 
trated rural districts to any great extent; 
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and (2) in studying the meaning, need, re- 
sults, costs, and the like of rural school 
supervision through organization programs 
specially designed to further the progress 
of a campaign for supervision of rural 
schools. 

‘‘Tuesday morning, Miss Annie Reynolds 
of the United States Bureau of Education 
gave a brief summary of the findings of 
the questionnaire study of teachers’ meet- 
ings in which 77 rural school supervisory 
officials codperated with the Bureau. The 
study was undertaken in accordance with 
the recommendations of the committee ap- 
pointed at the Raleigh, 1926, supervisory 
conference. A detailed consideration of 
various portions of the report occupied the 
remainder of the day. 

‘*Mr. J. E. Jaggers, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Kentucky, discussed 
general organization of teachers’ meetings; 
H. L. Turner, State Teachers College, 
Conway, Arkansas, characteristic program 
activities; Dr. John W. Carr, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina, supple- 
mentary measures contributing to the 
value of teachers’ meetings. Miss Myra 
Nefflen, State Department of Education, 
West Virginia, made a number of sugges- 
tions for the improvement of meetings. 

‘Dr. Carr presented an account of a 
series of teachers’ meetings for the success 
of which he has recently been partly re- 
sponsible, which exemplified measures use- 
ful in connection with teachers’ meetings 
and ‘in accordance with those principles of 
teaching which we are all trying to apply 
in our classrooms.’ Dr. Carr stated that 
administrative and supervisory officers 
should expect teachers to make preparation 
before coming to meetings; should give 
mature teachers some responsibility for 
planning programs; should set up schemes 
to give teachers proper recognition for 
work done in meetings of the supervisory 
type; and should use various devices to 
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ascertain from teachers in what ways pro- 
grams are helpful to them. Miss Neffien 
stressed (1) the need of securing help from 
specialists well informed as to the appli- 
eation of educational psychology to school- 
room practice; (2) the value of an ade- 
quate supply of professional literature 
available to teachers; and (3) the utiliza- 
tion of faculties and facilities of teacher- 
preparing institutions so located as to be 
natural centers for meetings. 

‘“‘The program closed with a lively dis- 
eussion of the types of assistance teachers 
need and of techniques for meeting them.’’ 


HOW PARENTS SHOULD PREPARE CHIL- 
DREN FOR LIFE IN SCHOOL 

A recent bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
eation calls attention to the now well-known 
fact that many children go to school handi- 
capped by lack of proper training at home 
and on account of neglect in the matter of 
nourishment and sleep. As an aid to the 
correction of these conditions, parent- 
teacher associations, women’s clubs, and 
similar organizations are urged to dissemi- 
nate information likely to assist parents 
in discharging these responsibilities. Miss 
Caroline Hedger has prepared a short list 
of references issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education for this purpose: 


Milk and Our School Children. By Bernice C. 
Reaney. Health Education Series, No. 11, 
1922. Pp. 31. 5 cents. 

New Order of Educational Coéperation. By 
Margaretta Willis Reeve. Home Education 
Cireular No. 4, 1924. Pp. 7. 5 cents. 

Parent-Teacher Associations, 1924-26. By Mar- 
garetta Willis Reeve and Ellen C. Lombard. 
Advance sheets from Biennial Survey, 1924- 
26. Bulletin No. 11, 1927. Pp. 28. 5 cents. 

Reading Courses for Parents. Issued by United 
States Bureau of Education. Free. 

Representative Reading Circle and Its Methods. 
Home Education Letter No. 1, 1927. Free. 

Sleep. By Harriet Wedgwood. Health Educa- 
tion Series, No. 12 (N. D.). Pp. 22. 5 cents. 
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Ten Questions a Parent-Teacher Association 
Should Ask Itself Before Beginning a Cam- 
paign for the Health of School Children. By 
James Frederick Rogers, M.D. Home Educa- 
tion Letter No. 2, 1924. Free. 

Your Opportunity in the Schools. By L. Em- 
mett Holt. Health Education Series, No. 9, 
1922. Pp. 14. 5 cents. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM 


The executive council of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association at a re- 
cent meeting adopted the following series 
of resolutions to constitute a platform of 
education for the State: 


I 
We believe that the best interests of public 
education will be served by the creation of a 
National Department of Education with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s Cabinet. 


II 
We favor an amendment to our State Consti- 
tution providing that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shali be elected by the State 
Council of Education. 


III 
We advocate the ideal of four years of pro- 
fessional training above a four-year high school 
course, the A.B. degree or its equivalent, as the 
minimum goal of professional training for all 
publie school teachers in the Commonwealth. 


IV 
We advocate the ideal of five years of profes- 
sional training above a four-year high school 
course, the A.M. degree or its equivalent, as the 
minimum goal of professional training for all 
junior and senior high school teachers in the 
Commonwealth. 
Vv 


We stand for a single salary schedule which 
will give equal pay for equal service for all 
public school teachers based upon similar train- 
ing and experience. 

VI 

We believe that the best interests of the 

pupils in our public schools will be served by 
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granting teachers a leave of absence periodically 
for study or travel. 
VII 
We believe that, in order to raise the general 
level of the personnel of the teaching profes- 
sion, entrants to the teacher-training institu- 
tions should be scientifically selected. 


VIiilI 
We advocate immediate legislation which will 
give teachers civil service protection in their 
work by the enactment of a sane and all- 
inclusive tenure act. 
Ix 
We feel that the teacher should receive full 
compensation for a reasonable length of time 
in all cases of personal illness and for absence 
due to death or quarantine in the immediate 
family. 
x 
We believe that, in justice to the pupils in 
fourth class districts, salary increments com- 
parable to those now given teachers in districts 
of other classes should be given their teachers. 
XI 
We urge that kindergartens be provided for 
little children of pre-school age wherever there 
are sufficient pupils to warrant this service. 
XII 
We pledge ourselves to work for adequate 


and equitable financial support of public edu- 
cation. 


PICTURE STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


The State Department of Education of 
Wisconsin has worked out a plan by which 
good pictures can be obtained for use in 
elasses in elementary schools. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Art Extension 
Society of New York City to supply Artex 
Junicr prints in two sizes, at small cost, 
the larger for classroom study and the 
smaller for the pupil’s individual collec- 
tion. The State Department issues a man- 
ual to provide concrete help for teachers 
and stimulate them to attempt to secure 
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a higher degree of appreciation of art on 
the part of their pupils. 


BASING ACTIVITIES UPON EXPERIENCE 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Council of Grade Supervisors, Professor 
Calkins of the Department of Geography 
of the Central State Teachers College, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan, spoke on the 
topic, ‘‘Keeping Children’s Feet upon the 
Solid Ground of Experience.’’ Miss Elea- 
nor Troxell, Supervisor of Early Elemen- 
tary Grades in Kalamazoo, has provided 
the following summary of his remarks: 

‘*The speaker emphasized the importance, 
first, of basing early work in geography 
upon first-hand experiences in the home 
region; second, of teaching maps as sets of 
symbols to be interpreted and not as pic- 
tures to be looked at; and third, of empha- 
sizing causal relations in all geography 
teaching. He briefly outlined a suggestive 
program for geography teaching in the 
third and fourth grades to include basic 
geographic experiences to be derived from 
extended excursions and observations in 
the home region, simple map studies begin- 
ning with the interpretation of maps of 
the schoolrooms and portions of the neigh- 
borhood with which the child is thoroughly 
familiar, and picture journeys around the 
world, through which an understanding of 
type regions, causal relations, and more 
complete map concepts may be built up. 
The address closed with valuable sugges- 
tions concerning types of visual aids, es- 
pecially maps and wall map-pictures. 

‘The discussion which followed was 
spirited and interesting. All agreed with 
the speaker on the importance of experi- 
ence as basic to learning and on the neces- 
sity of teaching meanings before symbols. 
There was some feeling, however, that the 
treatment of the subject emphasized too 
much logical development of subject mat- 
ter and not enough child-purposing and 4 
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felt need for the experiences suggested by 
the speaker. Another question raised in 
the discussion was the contribution of the 
subject-matter specialist in building and 
organizing curricula and his relation to 
the educational expert as represented by 
the supervisor and administrator. It was 
pointed out in this part of the discussion 
that at present primary and elementary 
curricula are largely controlled and di- 
rected by the latter group, and that while 
expert guidance from the specialist is neces- 
sary, such guidance should lie in pointing 
out opportunities for integrating intel- 
lectual meanings in purposeful child ex- 
periences rather than in setting arbitrarily 
experiences and activities for the sake of 
teaching subject matter. 

“To the writer the point at issue was 
the ever-present one: shall we provide ex- 
periences for the sake of teaching subjects 
of study or shall we use subject matter for 
the enrichment of experiences?’’ 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION 

The Progressive Education Association, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
has instituted the policy of organizing 
regional conferences. Such a meeting was 
held in Richmond, Virginia, on January 
17, 18, and 19. The principal topics and 
speakers on the program were as follows: 
*“‘Edueational Progress in Our Schools,’’ 
Dr. Thomas Alexander of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York; ‘‘The Citizen and the 
School,’? Dr. Howard Nudd, Director of 
Public Education Association, New York; 
“‘Parents’ Codperation with Progressive 
Schools,’? Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Educa- 
tional Secretary, American Association of 
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University Women, Washington, D. C.; 
‘*Education of Today,’’ Dr. Harold Rugg, 
Teachers College, New York. Sectional 
conferences were provided for, also visits 
to the schools of Richmond and a special 
excursion to Williamsburg and Jamestown. 


THE TRENTON DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL 

For some years the Monument School 
at Trenton, New Jersey, has been used as 
a means of demonstrating to teachers new 
to the system the better methods of school 
work which the authorities are seeking to 
establish in the city. From the Times Ad- 
vertiser of February 3 we learn that this 
school is also now being used as a demon- 
stration center for all the teachers and 
principals of the system. The Monument 
School is not an experimental school of 
the research type strictly so-called; it is, 
however, experimental in the sense that new 
ideas are being tried out and judged as far 
as possible upon their merits. 

So popular has the school become that 
visits must be scheduled some time in ad- 
vance. The teachers and pupils of the 
school have become accustomed to visitors 
and are able to go about their daily work 
with little or no consciousness of the pres- 
ence of strangers. At the end of each visit 
the teacher or principal who has been ob- 
serving is expected to formulate one or 
more definite questions about the work of 
the schools. At the end of each month a 
group conference is held for all who have 
visited the demonstration school during 
that month. At this time there is a general 
discussion of the important features of the 
work that has been observed and of all mat- 
ters of interest connected with them. 
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O TEMPORA, O MORES 


Education is all too lacking in fearless, 
disinterested criticism. Two recent at- 
tempts to report what is going on and to 
assign values are therefore to be warmly 
welcomed. Professor Rugg is always genial 
and stimulating and in Miss Shumaker 
has found a sympathetic co-worker. To- 
gether they have capitalized the very 
unusual opportunities afforded by the Lin- 
coln School to gain insight into new move- 
ments and attempt to appraise them. 

In their view the progressive schools are 
carrying on the work of reform begun by 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi and continued in 
our time by Dewey. Reform is sadly 
needed because, first, the schools lag be- 
hind American life and, second, they insti- 
tutionalize instead of giving free play to 
individuality. This is illustrated strik- 
ingly in the arts, in which little or no crea- 
tiveness ordinarily appears, certainly after 
the third or fourth grade. There is, how- 
ever, an almost complete separation be- 
tween the scientific movement in educa- 
tion and the progressive movement. The 
former tends to perpetuate while it re- 
fines traditional practices; the latter has 
so far been content to build anew and de- 
scribe particular experiences without seek- 
ing to evaluate what is done in objective 
terms. The two movements should be 
brought together. 

The Child-Centered School is boldly and 
interestingly written. The authors see quite 
clearly what is needed and wish to lead as 
many others as possible to agree with them. 
The enthusiasm and earnestness with which 
they present their case will arouse attention 


and give the book more than ordinary 
usefulness as material for discussion. 
Taken with the curriculum studies already 
reported by a group of workers in the Lin. 
eoln School, this volume is seen to be a 
notable addition to the literature of the 
new or informal education. 

Professor Counts and his students have 
sought to get at the facts in the famous 
Thompson-McAndrew conflict in Chicago? 
This was, of course, not a unique struggle 
—merely more deplorable in some of its 
aspects than usual. For the school au- 
thorities often find themselves out of har- 
mony with the community or, more exactly, 
with those who have for the time the right 
to speak for the community. A struggle for 
freedom on the one side and for mastery 
on the other goes on, while the patrons of 
the schools stand by, unable or unwilling 
to take an effective part in the controversy. 

Obviously this is not as it should be, and 
School and Society in Chicago will do 
something to bring about a more healthy 
state of affairs. The facts presented are 
no doubt substantially as stated and as a 
whole provide students of education with 
an extensive case study. The superintend- 
ent and his cabinet in many a city will 
find much food for thought in this unbiased 
account of school history in the Middle 
West. Those in close touch with the situa- 
tion will have their separate—and differing 
—reservations to make. To the present 
writer there appears to be a tendency to 
underestimate the contributions of Mr. Me- 
Andrew’s immediate predecessors. The 
movement which has resulted in something 
like adequate supervision, for example, was 


1 The Child-Centered School. By Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker. World Book Company, 1928. 


* School and Society in Chicago. 


By George S. Counts. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1928. 
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launched by Mr. Shoop. McAndrew him- 
self, moreover, was in part to blame for 
what happened. He certainly failed to 
gain the support of large groups in the 
system that he might easily have had. That 
support would have been worth much to 
him when the crisis came. And he was 
after all a New Yorker, the worst possible 
choice for superintendent of schools in 
Chicago. 


THE MIDDLE GRADES 


What are the middle grades? Any 
grades, apparently, with grades above and 
below them ; some recent writers apply the 
phrase to the so-called junior high school 
years. One of the two writers whose books 
we are about to consider refers to grades 
four, five, and six; the other recognizes the 
fourth grade as one limit but chooses the 
ninth for the other; and there you are. 
Our educational terminology leaves much 
to be desired—especially when usage differs 
so widely in two books published by the 
same house at about the same time. 

Professor Henderson calls attention to a 
lack that he has attempted to supply, 
namely, a body of doctrine as to materials 
and methods for the ‘‘middle grades.’’ 
Truly the primary grades on the one hand 
and the high school grades on the other 
have well-nigh usurped the stage. It is 
high time to pay some attention to the no- 
man’s land’’ between. The treatment is 
comprehensive. We learn first what the 
characteristics of the pupils are; next we 
consider purposes; then in turn materials, 
methods, and personnel. So Part I. Part 
II is devoted to discussion of the various 
school ‘‘subjects,’’? which are grouped 
under seven headings, with health first. 

The point of view of the author is mod- 
ern, though by no means radical. In spite 


of the conciseness of presentation inevitable 
in a book of such wide scope, there are oc- 
easional examples of current practice. The 
lists of references include a large number | 
of recent discussions of the better sort. 
Teachers of education who are looking for 
a broad outline filled in with summarizing 
paragraphs will be glad to have this book 
in the hands of their students. 

Miss Kelty shows us what we may expect 
when the Morrison unit plan gets into oper- 
ation under the guidance of an industrious 
teacher. To call the method of handling 
American history which she presents elab- 
orate is hardly fair. ‘‘ Ponderous’’ would be 
better. The children who are to be sub- 
jected to this regimen, it should be recog- 
nized, are from about nine to about twelve 
years of age. In view of this fact ‘‘ prepara- 
tion,’’ ‘‘presentation,’’  ‘‘presentation 
test,’’ ‘‘beginning reading,’’ ‘‘representa- 
tion,’’ ete., ete., for a sequence of five days, 
only to do it all over again next week, and 
so to continue through the aging year, 
seems like a system that won’t leave much 
of Johnny by the time the year has reached 
its close. 

Just when there appeared to be a pros- 
pect that Herbart’s—or rather Rein’s—fa- 
mous formal steps had been laid away on 
the shelf for good, never more to trouble 
the souls of innocent childhood, here comes 
a new and revised edition. That many sec- 
ondary teachers, accustomed to ‘‘logical’’ 
formulations of knowledge, should welcome 
cut-and-dried procedures was to be ex- 
pected. That a normal school teacher 
should seriously propose them for the kid- 
dies of the intermediate grades is really 
quite a blow. And to use seven hundred 
and fifty pages in doing it! At this rate 
the methodology for teaching children in 
the elementary school will require a shelf 


* Materials and Methods in the Middle Grades. By Joseph L. Henderson. Ginn and Company, 1928. 
‘Teaching American History in the Intermediate Grades of the Elementary School. By Mary G. 


Kelty. Ginn and Company, 1928. 
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of books that will make Eliot’s look short 
indeed. 


ON SUPERVISION 


Professor Nutt of Wesleyan has supple- 
mented his earlier volume on supervision 
with a second covering a different field. In 
the first he wrote as a trainer of teachers 
in a school of education and popularized 
a concept that now largely guides the think- 
ing of supervisors everywhere. In his re- 
cent book ® he seeks to aid cities of various 
size to organize effective programs of su- 
pervision and evidently has superintend- 
ents of schools prominently in mind. In 
this respect his book comes into compari- 
son with that by Ayer and Barr, already 
reviewed in this JourNaL (December, 1928, 
p. 175). The two studies are comple- 
mentary; the later affords information 
drawn from different sources, but it leads 
to essentially the same conclusions. 

This book also treats of supervisory, tech- 
niques and will be very helpful to super- 
intendents of smaller cities and to county 
superintendents. The writer does well to 
recognize that these two classes contain by 
far the larger number of superintendents 
and at the same time those who must take 
the largest direct responsibility for the 
oversight and improvement of teaching. 
To all such we commend this book. 


Superintendent Taylor has had long ex- 
perience in directing the work of schools. 
As a practical observer he has reached the 
conclusion that the results of scientific in- 
vestigation must be checked against the 
conclusions of practical experience and 
made available to the rank and file through 
the mediation of those who can evaluate 
and interpret. Such a service he seeks to 


5 Current Problems in the Supervision of Instruction. 


Company, 1928. 


* Supervision and Teaching of Handwriting. By Joseph S. Taylor. 


1928. 
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perform in the field of penmanship.® His 
book as a whole might well be called a 
handbook for supervisors, both special and 
general; for what he says of handwriting 
holds for other subjects as well. There 
is a place for the expert, though it may 
not be exactly that assigned to him in the 
past. 

At the present time schools frequently 
fly to one of two extremes. Either they 
have minute direction of a particular sys- 
tem of adult writing which they seek to 
impose upon children by means of elabo- 
rate formal movement exercises, or they 
have no direction at all, but let each teacher 
proceed as seems best in her eyes. Mr. 
Taylor proposes a middle ground and shows 
how it may be occupied. 


With somewhat similar intention, Mr. 
Winslow deals with art.?. In his new and 
revised edition of what has become a stand- 
ard work he lays out a course for both the 
elementary and secondary schools. This 
is a comprehensive program. His main as- 
piration is that the art work of the schools 
shall be made significant. To this end he 
stresses the interrelations of the arts and 
would build a course representing the en- 
tire art field, not a group of isolated sub- 
jects. 

‘* All art,’’ he says, ‘‘is both fine and in- 
dustrial.’’ In this view several recent 
writers in the popular magazines seem to 
agree. They declare that American art is 
a unique expression of our interests and 
refer to the automobile, for example, as 
indicating our tendency to combine use 
and beauty. Mr. Winslow is, therefore, 
looking to a closer union of school and 
life. 


By Hubert W. Nutt. Johnson Publishing 


Johnson Publishing Company, 


* Organization and Teaching of Art. By Leon L. Winslow. Warwick and York, 1928. 
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OBJECTIVE TESTS AND MEASURES 

The testing movement passes into new 
phases. With regard to the standardizing 
process a period of wholesome criticism 
seems to have set in. Because of his well- 
known competence, Professor Kelley of 
Stanford University performs an unusually 
valuable service in passing in review what 
has so far been done in the devising of 
general and subject tests for use with 
groups.® 


He finds that more than ninety per cent 
of the content of ‘‘intelligence’’ tests and 
of ‘‘achievement’’ tests is common. This 
would seem to account satisfactorily for 
some of the weird conclusions that have 
been reached by applying these two types 
of measurements in order to obtain a ratio 
between ability and accomplishment. It 
also helps to answer the question as to 
whether group tests of intelligence should 
be given and, if so, how often? Less can 
be said for Dr. Kelley’s attempt to present 
evaluations of existing tests. The opinion 
of a few—too few—experts may be better 
than nothing, but they should certainly not 
be regarded as final. 


The treatment of intelligence tests by 
Professor Dearborn reflects this same de- 
termination to sift the wheat from the 
chaff.° His main contention is, first, that 
any study of children, to be conclusive, 
must be broad and, second, that what is 
called intelligence is plainly the product of 
both inheritance and experience. The dan- 
ger of assuming an innate determination 
of the individual’s attainments he points 
out again and again. The fact that the 
material of this book was originally gath- 
ered and organized for a series of lectures 
to a semi-popular audience accounts, no 


doubt, for the unusually readable quality 
of the treatment. Dearborn’s book, like 
Kelley’s, carries the weight of authority. 


Messrs. Smith and Wright have been 
solicitous chiefly to provide the worker in 
the field with a body of useful informa- 
tion.1° Their survey is relatively compre- 
hensive, including not only existing tests in 
all school subjects but also mental tests and 
unstandardized objective classroom tests. 
The work bears comparison, therefore, with 
those of Monroe, De Voss and Kelly, of 
Trabue, of Wilson and Hoke, and of many 
more. The handling is, of course, untech- 
nical and necessarily brief as regards each 
topic. Extensive bibliographies are pro- 
vided, with many references to articles in 
the educational magazines. These are 
available only in the larger centers. They 
will be useful, however, in class work in 
schools of education. The authors have had 
long experience in codperating with school 
superintendents and their staffs, as well 
as in college teaching. Their book reflects 
the practical judgment thus acquired. 


Ruch on the improvement of the written 
examination was the pioneer in offering 
guidance to teachers in general in devising 
and using objective tests of classroom work 
and his book has maintained itself in the 
face of later comers. It is now seriously 
challenged by that of Messrs. Orleans and 
Sealy.14_ This is the more remarkable inas- 
much as the country districts in which the 
materials were developed are not ordina- 
rily supposed to be as favorable to high 
grade work as the more populous centers. 
After comparing the newer objective tests 
with those more traditional, the authors 
recount in detail an experiment carried out 


ween Interpretation of Educational Measurements. By Truman Lee Kelley. World Book Company, 


* Intelligence Tests. By Walter F. Dearborn. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 
” Tests and Measurements. By Henry L. Smith and Wendell W. Wright. Silver Burdett and Com- 


pany, 1928. 


“ Objective Tests. By Jacob S. Orleans and Glenn A. Sealy. World Book Company, 1928. 
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in one of the supervisory districts of the 
state of New York. Having profited by 
experience, they then present a plan more 
nearly ideal and end by giving specific di- 
rections for the devising and scoring of 
objective tests. An appendix presents 
numerous examples of tests actually used, 
together with record sheets for displaying 
individual and class scores. No profes- 
sional library for elementary schools should 
fail to include copies of this book sufficient 
to supply all comers. Every principal 
should consult it. 

Professor Ellis in much more limited 
space has essayed much the same task.!? 
His treatment is more theoretical and more 
comprehensive. Perhaps his most grateful 
contribution for the teacher will prove to 
be his simple and clear directions for treat- 
ing the scores of the newer tests. That is, 
he shows how to standardize the marking 
system. This is badly needed and we pre- 
dict for this small manual a hearty wel- 
come. Its very brevity will commend it 
to many who feel that they cannot take 
the time for full and leisurely treatment 
of school problems. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
A PROJECT CURRICULUM 


Miss Marion Van Campen enjoys the 
title of Project Supervisor in the public 
schools of Norristown, Pennsylvania. In 
American Childhood for February she de- 
scribes a project or activity curriculum 
which is in process of development in that 
city. A new program was instituted in 
order to obtain fuller knowledge of chil- 
dren’s development and to provide a better 
school experience. The problems to be met 
were discussed in weekly conferences with 
the teachers who are in charge of classes of 
from thirty-five to forty-five pupils. Tests 
that have been applied seem to indicate 


2 Standardizing Teachers’ Examinations and the Distribution of Class Marks. 


Public School Publishing Company, 1928. 
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that children in Norristown under the new 
régime are making better progress in the 
regular school subjects than children simi- 
larly situated elsewhere. It is believed that 
they are attaining at the same time values 
that would otherwise be lost. 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Professor Butterworth of Cornell Uni- 
versity, one of the vice-presidents of the 
National Association of Parents and Teach- 
ers, presents in School Life for January a 
summary of what can be done by a prop- 
erly organized parent-teacher association. 
Speaking as a parent, the writer emphasizes 
the large responsibilities resting upon par- 
ents, and shows how these may be dis- 
charged. He advocates systematic study 
over a stated period in order to discover 
the problems which a particular society 
should attack. Such a study was made by 
the Cornell Institute with gratifying re- 
sults. 


PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The three leading articles in the Teachers 
College Record for January are of special 
interest to all those concerned with ele- 
mentary education. Doctor Bruner re- 
ports the results of an extensive scientific 
study to determine what children like to 
read. Information was gathered in part 
by means of a questionnaire prepared by 
specialists in the different fields, such as 
civics, elementary science, and industrial 
arts. The results were gathered into a 
series of tables which show statistically the 
rankings of different selections in different 
grades. 

Doctor Reeder raises the question as to 
whether we shall discard the traditional 
subjects of study in the upper elementary 
school. This article is in effect a review of 
the recently published report of curriculum 
By Robert 8. Ellis. 
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making in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College by members of its staff. The writer 
thinks that although modern education 
stands for integration in learning, we are 
not therefore to conclude that all subject 
matter boundaries should be discarded. 
Doctor Mossman is concerned with the 
eonduct of the social studies in the ele- 
mentary school. She believes that the con- 
tent of these studies must be selected with 
reference to those considerations which 
chiefly affect human life, namely: (1) con- 
tact with the physical world and its laws; 
(2) contact with people and the laws which 
operate in the attempt of people to live 
with people; (3) contact with the work 
of the world and its laws in procuring and 
producing raw materials, manufacturing 
these materials into useful commodities, 
and distributing these materials and com- 
modities to the people who consume them. 


TENDENCIES IN SUPERVISION 


As a result of an extended trip, in the 
course of which visits were made to sev- 
eral large cities, Professor McGaughy of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
gathered a series of impressions with regard 
to present tendencies in supervision. These 
are set forth in the Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals for 
January. The first tendency is to establish 
a straight and single line of authority from 
the superintendent to the principal, the 
teacher and the pupil. This has resulted, 
in the second place, in delegating more and 
more responsibility to the building princi- 
pal. The typical staff of supervisors in a 
large city system is much smaller than it 
would have to be if all supervision were 
to be carried on by officers of the superin- 
tendent’s immediate staff. The third tend- 
ency is to assign tc supervisors a much 
larger responsibility for the preparation of 
curriculum materials than has hitherto been 
the case. Professor MeGaughy thinks these 
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tendencies are in the direction of progress 
in elementary education. 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Criteria for an activity program are pre- 
sented in American Childhood for January 
by Miss Lula E. Wright and Miss Rebecca 
J. Coffin of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, New York. These are as follows: 


Do the activities carried on in the schoolroom 
meet the spontaneous interests and mental 
needs of the age level of the children? 

Is there opportunity for many kinds of activ- 
ities providing for individual differences? 

Do the activities lead into wider and deeper 
interests which make for satisfaction in life? 

Do they stimulate the use of skills? 

Do they lead to the development of desirable 
habits? 


Is there opportunity for social work and 
play? 


How these criteria are met in practice in 
the Lincoln School is explained in some de- 
tail and illustrated with photographs of 
children at work. 


TEXTBOOKS IN THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The place which the educational work 
of the Junior Red Cross has come to oc- 
cupy in the schools is set forth in an ar- 
ticle by Miss Ruth Henderson in the Junior 
Red Cross Courier for January 1. It ap- 
pears that three texts in citizenship, five in 
the field of extra-curricular activities, three 
in English composition, three in school 
reading, and several intended for school 
administrators and teachers contain def- 
inite accounts of how the publications of 
the Junior Red Cross can be utilized and 
its plan of activities carried out in the 
schools. This impressive showing has spe- 
cial significance as indicating «hat the 
Junior Department of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross has fairly established 
itself as an organization with a construc- 
tive program for improving human rela- 
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tions. This is all the more admirable in 
view of the fact that the established policy 
of the parent organization has been to meet 
emergencies as they arise, rather than to 
take steps to anticipate them. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS SUPERVISOR 


Continuing a series of articles by elemen- 
tary school principals, the School Ezecu- 
tives Magazine (formerly the American 
Educational Digest) prints in its January 
number as the leading article an analysis 
by Assistant Superintendent Cooper of 
Minneapolis of supervisory activities. The 
writer emphasizes the necessity of a basic 
philosophy and definite objectives. He re- 
gards the enrichment of the materials of 
instruction as one of the principal prob- 
lems of supervision. Definiteness must be 
secured for the work by means of objective 
standards. The article as a whole is essen- 
tially an analysis of the qualities which 
teachers should be encouraged to embody 
in their work. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Scientific Method in Supervision. Second 
Yearbook of the National Conference of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
New York: Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications, 1928. Pp. 320. $2.00. 

School and Society in Chicago. By George 
S. Counts. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1928. Pp. 367. 

The Child-Centered School. By Harold O. 
Rugg and Ann Shumaker. Yonkers, N. 
Y.: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. 359. 
Illus. 

The Teacher Outside the Schooi. 
Frank Marsh. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
Book Co., 1928. Pp. 234. $1.80. 

Adding a New Dimension to Education. 
By Cora L. Williams. San Francisco: 
California Press, 1928. Pp. 285. $2.50. 

Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Atti- 
tudes. By E. K. Wickman. New York: 
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Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publi- 
cations, 1928. Pp. 247. 
Greek Physical Education. 
A. Forbes. New York: 

1929. Pp. 300. $2.25. 

Iiterary By-Paths. Compiled and edited 
by Mabel A. Bessey and Monica D, 
tyan. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 
1928. Pp. 374. 

The Nature and Meaning of Teaching. By 
Ralph F. Strebel and Grover C. More- 
hart. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 273. $2.50. 

How the Old World Found the New. By 
Eunice F. Barnard and Lida Lee Tall. 
Edited by J. Montgomery Gambrill. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1929. 

Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools. Edited by Harry D. Kitson. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1929. Pp. 374. 
$2.20. 

Developing Personality in Boys. By W. 
Ryland Boorman. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1929. Pp. 257. $2.50. 

Before Columbus. By Cecil E. Stevens. 
New York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 
1928. Pp. 191. Illus. 

French Pronunciation and Diction. By 
Louis J. A. Mercier. New York: Silver, 
Burdett and Co., 1929. Pp. 156. 

The Cosmopolitan Evening School. By 
John F. Friese. New York: Century 
Co., 1929. Pp. 388. Illus. $3.00. 

The Universal Speller. By Claude A. 
Phillips and Martha M. Powell. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 
144. $0.60. ; 

Overlappings and Omissions in Our 
Courses of Study. By W. J. Osburn. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1928. Pp. 167. 

Enriched Teaching of Science in the High 
School. By Maxie N. Woodring, Mervin 
E. Oakes, and H. Emmett Brown. New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, 1928. Pp. 374. 
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Directed Civics Study. By J. Wesley 
Foote. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1928. Pp. 154. $0.76. 

Annual Report of the General Education 
Board, 1927-28. New York: 61 Broad- 
way. Pp. 54. 

Experimental Studies in Pre-School Edu- 
cation. By William H. Pyle and Helen 
K. Murphy. Detroit, Mich.: Detroit 
Teachers College, 1929. Pp. 46. 

Controlled Experimentation in the Study 
of Methods of College Teaching. Eugene, 
Oregon: University of Oregon, Educa- 
tion Series, Vol. I, No. 7, February, 1929. 
Pp. 316. 

Summary of Investigations Relating to 
Grammar, Languaye, and Composition. 
By R. L. Lyman. University of Chi- 
cago, Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 36, January, 1929. Pp. 302. 

Achievement Tests in the Modern Foreign 
Languages. By V. A. C. Henmon. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1929. Pp. 363. 

Teachers’ Manual to Accompany Citizen- 
ship Through Problems. By James B. 
Edmondson and Arthur Dondineau. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 
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Stenographic Reports of Elementary 
School Lessons. By H. A. Peterson et 
al. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 96. 

Can the Nation Afford to Educate Its Chil- 
dren? Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Bulletin, 
Vol. VI, No. 5, November, 1928. Pp. 48. 

Witham Geography Test of the World, 
Form I and Form II. Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Research Service Co., 4259 S. 
Van Buren Place. 

A Silent Reading Test in French, Form A 
and Form B. By M. Eustace Broom and 
L. P. Brown. Los Angeles, Calif.: Re- 
search Service Co., 4259 S. Van Buren 
Place. 

Practice Exercises in Reading, Book 4. By 
Adele M. Mosseman. Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Research Service Co., 4259 S. 
Van Buren Place. 

Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test. 
Specimen set, with Manual. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1928. 

American Council Tests for High Schools 
and Colleges. Specimen set. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1928. 
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No. 44, How Pupils Solve Problems in 
Arithmetic, by Walter S. Monroe; pp. 
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HESE revised editions, by Maurice A. Bigelow and Jean Broadhurst, 

are the practical, effective texts for the modern health education pro- 
gram. Three characteristics of the Bigelow-Broadhurst series account for their 
widespread use: 


1. The books build into the child’s daily life, active, positive habits 
of health. 
2. They teach the physical basis and the physical necessity of healthy 
living, clearly, practically and with simple, non-technical explanations. 
3. They promote all phases of human welfare—mental, moral, and 
social well-being as well as physical fitness. 
The state of Oregon has just adopted HEALTH For Every Day and HEALTH 
IN HoME AND NEIGHBORHOOD for six years of basal use. 
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A NEW “CENTURY EDUCATION SERIES” BOOK 





PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 





By Joun Louts Horn, Ep. D. 








HIS new book by the author of The Education of Exceptional 

Children, The American Public School, etc., surveys the ele- 
mentary school field, develops a number of guiding principles based 
upon a modern philosophy of elementary education, and applies 
these principles to the organization and administration of schools 
and the content f the curriculum, The book deals with the origins 
and scope of elementary education, the relations of the elementary 
school to society, the major factors affecting instruction in the ele- 
mentary school, the organization of instruction, the problems of 
administration, the training of teachers, and other important topics. 


The book will be published in March. 
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